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Tue MENACE OF SYMBOLISM 


Even a superficial analysis of methods of securing social control 
today reveals that there is emerging a new power pattern, a new 
method of securing social approval, of developing emotional attach- 
ments, of establishing attitudes. In the old power pattern there were 
four essential elements, the two most important of which were wealth 
and force, gold and steel. Throughout history the possessors of these 
instruments of shaping the attitudes of men have usually experienced 
no great difficulty in having their way. Symbolism has always played 
a part in appealing to the emotions and in establishing attitudes. A 
fourth element in the old power pattern was the use of reason, of 
scientific analysis. With the development of scientific methods and 
the rise of science, there were those who dared to hope that most, if 
not all, social institutions and practices might in time be made to 
rest on a rational, scientific basis. But the rise of a new technique of 
securing social control is causing this hope to dim. We refer to the 
growing use of symbols. Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, Gandhi—all these 
have demonstrated the effectiveness of symbolism and ritualism, of 
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black shirts and brown shirts, of loincloths, of the hammer and 
sickle, of fasces and swastika, of parades and salutes. Today it is 
dangerously true that social power belongs to those who are the most 
efficient “‘specialists in symbols.’ No doubt appeal to the emotions 
is necessary to motivate human action, but that appeal should follow 
and not precede rational analysis. Symbolism as it operates in the 
world today bids fair to become the implacable enemy of rationalism, 
and temporarily at least, to dethrone it. 

In a recent article in the Economic Forum, entitled “How To 
Restore Public Confidence in Business and Finance,” Edward L. 
Bernays urges the use of symbols as a means of restoring public 
confidence in business leaders and financial institutions. One of his 
striking recommendations is that outstanding men and women in 
positions of authority and leadership outside the business world be 
made “human symbols to bring new faith and new strength to busi- 
ness and finance.’”’ We quote the following paragraphs from Mr. 
Bernay’s article. 

Business heretofore has paid attention mainly to the comparatively unim- 
portant elements of its relations with the public. Business has neglected the 
principal part of its public relations—that of solidifying its main position, of 
selling the whole idea of business to the public 

In business or banking, as in other fields of human activity, the old methods 
of public relations must be counted as obsolete. When business first appreciated 
the importance of the precept “the public be pleased,” it swung like a pendulum 
from its former “the public be damned” attitude. This swing, however, was an 
almost unconscious process and was not based on a sound understanding of both 
mass and individual psychology. 

Leadership today, says an eminent sociologist, rests on an ability to under- 
stand, to interpret, and to utilize symbols. The inability to do so results in a 
dearth of leadership. This is true of business as it is of any other field. 

Symbols are short cuts to thinking, to understanding—the words, the pic- 
tures, the ideas, the actions that are used as simplifications, that form the 
currency of propaganda. The acceptance of the symbol is emotional and is due 
to a previous familiarity with it. 

As it is important and vital for our leaders to understand symbols in order 
that they may be successful themselves in interpreting these symbols and in 
projecting them to the public which will understand them, it is equally vital 
that the use of this mechanism be recognized in anything that business may 
want to accomplish for its point of view. 

Political strategists understand these realities. Some of the national leaders 
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of today—Hitler in Germany, Mussolini in Italy, Stalin in Russia—know the 
value of symbols. Not one of these men—men who have fired the imagination 
of their publics—would have reached the point they have in the estimation of 
their countrymen if their concept of public relations had been that of kissing 
babies or giving cigars to desirable prospects. Their public relations with their 
constituencies have depended on a much more fundamental approach to the 
problem than that. These men recognize that their struggle for the public 
interest and the public attention is in essence a struggle for a response to 
symbols. Whether those symbols be of the ancient German gods, or of Jialia 
irredenta, or of the fight against czaristic tyranny and oppression—the swastika 
of Hitler, the Italian fasces, the Bolshevist hammer and sickle—they are more 
than mere insignia. They are symbols that evoke an immediate response in the 
hearts and minds of millions. 

The able politician and statesman recognizes the use of symbols in political 
life. Business has not as yet recognized the very fundamental importance of 
these symbols in business life. It recognizes, of course, the value of the word or 
slogan or of the picturesque trade-mark. But when it comes to applying the 
same principles that govern trade-marks and trade names to other actions and 
activities, business does not act. In the last analysis an intelligent under- 
standing of symbols, their meanings and their proper utilization, is vital to the 
continued success of business with the public or of a particular business with 
its particular public 

Business and financial institutions today cannot and may not for their own 
self-interest consider that their public-relations problem is simply one of hand- 
shaking or of window-dressing, of whitewashing or of politeness. Their job is 
the serious job of studying the entire situation from a broad viewpoint in order 
to find out, first, exactly what the public thinks of them; second, to find out if 
a deliberate attempt is being made to blacken them and to undermine the 
public’s confidence; and then to devise a definite campaign of activities, words 
and pictures, to modify the current public’s attitude. 

This is not a problem of getting pieces into the papers—of making speeches 
or talking on the radio. It is a question of selling the idea that business and 
finance are essential parts of our system, of stressing the value of bankers and 
businessmen in our economic system. Every possible method of getting this 
idea to the public will need to be employed 

May I suggest a four-point program of broad action to teach the public that 
it needs modern business and financial institutions, and cannot get along 
without them, in whatever setup there is. 

They will accept the truth, first, if men they believe in, symbols they believe 
in, become spokesmen for business and finance. 

To give these symbols the greatest validity, we must look to those who have no 
personal ax to grind, who have no private profit to gain, who are interested in 
attempting to solve the problems that confront our American system. These men 
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and women must be veritable symbols of authority, who will call forth a favorable 
response from the public. There are such people today. Publicists, economists, 
leaders in research, the heads of great educational institutions can and should be 
made the human symbols to bring new faith and new strength to business and finance. 
These men and women and their opinions must be marshaled so as to reorient the 
public mind on the great importance of business and finance as integral parts of our 
present economic system. They must revitalize public thought and public action so 
that from now on business and finance will receive the credit due to them as the 
central forces that make the wheels of our present civilization revolve. 

The second approach is one of public education. Those words and concepts 
and actions which have become blurred in the public mind—in the business 
world, such words as profit, depreciation, good-will, overhead, markup—in the 
financial world, such words as credit, surplus, balance, reservoir, liability—in 
short, words expressing the entire function and nature of business and financial 
institutions must be redefined and reclarified so that every member of the 
public will have a clear idea of the value of the word symbols that go to make 
up business and finance; otherwise, obviously, there will be no true under- 
standing of either. Every medium that reaches the public must carry these 
ideas to the public. Such public education cannot be accused of self-interest, 
for the public interest and an intelligent knowledge and understanding of 
business and finance, and their place in our society, are one. 

The third approach to the problem is to re-establish business men and 
financiers in the public mind, by the very activities in which they engage. 
This can be done by letting them, through their deeds, again assume the 
position in the community which they used to occupy. The business man and 
the banker must again become the public-spirited citizen, symbol of pro bono 
publico. The fear and apprehension that have held him back in the last six 
years must be cast aside if what he does—business and banking—are again to 
assume their due in the public mind. 

Fourth, of course, financial institutions and business generally must offer a 
fair and honest service to the public. They must recognize that their most 
vital relationship is with the public and that the service or product which they 
offer to the public must continuously be able to meet the scrutiny of public 
opinion. 

These activities, proceeding along all fronts to make the public understand, 
must have a vital effect in re-establishing business and finance in their place of 
leadership in the community. 


There is without doubt an urgent need of “‘an intelligent knowl- 
edge and understanding of business and finance.”’ It is obvious, of 
course, that an understanding of our business and financial structure 
requires familiarity with the concepts and symbols actually em- 


* Italics not in the original. 
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ployed in the conduct of business. At all times and under all con- 
ditions, however, it will be the part of wisdom for business leaders to 
seek public approval on the basis of rational analysis of the business 
and economic structure. In the long run, it would be a mistaken 
policy to substitute symbols and shibboleths for impartial inquiry. 
Certainly “publicists, economists, leaders in research, [and] the 
heads of great educational institutions” cannot take lightly the pro- 
posal that they become “human symbols” of the strength of busi- 
ness and finance. They are symbols, indeed, but symbols of objective 
inquiry, of experimentation, of the application of critical analysis to 
the functioning of our social arrangements. In fact, over a long 
period of time, these are the only kind of symbols they can ever be; 
otherwise they lose their symbol value. Their influence may legiti- 
mately be employed to buttress existing institutions but only to the 
extent that research and impartial inquiry reveal such institutions 
to be sound and socially desirable. 


THE REPORT OF THE ADVISORY STAFF OF THE ILLINOIS 
EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


In the summer of 1935 Governor Henry Horner of Illinois ap- 
pointed a commission to study the educational problems of that 
state. All the members of the commission are members of the state 
legislature. To secure competent professional advice, the commis- 
sion appointed an advisory staff consisting of the following members: 
Thomas E. Benner, dean of the College of Education, University of 
Illinois; Eugene S. Lawler, professor of education, Northwestern 
University; William C. Reavis, professor of education, University of 
Chicago; and Oscar F. Weber, associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The major recommendations of the advisory com- 
mittee relate to the establishment of a state board of education, the 
adoption of a new unit of school control and support, and a modifica- 
tion of the present plan of financing the public-school system. 

The legislature is urged to create a state board of education to be 
composed of nine lay members, who shall be appointed by the gov- 
ernor and confirmed by the senate. “This board would be responsi- 
ble for making recommendations to the General Assembly with re- 
gard to all educational policies of state-wide significance; for setting 
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up standards for a minimum program of education; and for per- 
forming such administrative and supervisory functions as may from 
time to time be assigned to it by law.” For the immediate future the 
state superintendent of public instruction, who by constitutional 
provision is at present elected by popular vote, would be the execu- 
tive officer of the board. As soon as expedient this office should be 
removed from politics by an amendment to the constitution which 
would make possible the appointment of the state superintendent by 
the state board. Incidentally, the committee points out that Illinois 
is one of the five states which do not have a state board of education. 
The committee comments at some length on the defects of the 
present system of local school administration in Illinois. The out- 
standing weaknesses of the public-school system “are its loose or- 
ganization, its small unit of support and control, and its dependence 
upon the local property tax as the chief means of support.” There 
are in Illinois today thirteen different types of local school districts 
aggregating approximately twelve thousand districts for the entire 
state. The disparity “between the wealthiest and poorest district 
in the state is represented by the ratio of 250 to 1.” In the one-room 
elementary schools of the state the annual per pupil costs range 
from $30 to $747. The committee recommends the immediate cre- 
ation of a county board of education to be elected by popular vote. 
This board would have authority to appoint a county commissioner 
of schools with an appropriate staff. Electors of local school dis- 
tricts, or of an entire county, should be authorized to abolish local 
school boards and come under the immediate and direct administra- 
tion of the county board of education. It is urged that in time the 
county boards throughout the state be given administrative control 
of all schools in the counties except those located in cities which 
prefer to remain independent and which support a full program of 
elementary and secondary education under a single school board. 
With respect to school finance, the committee makes the following 
general recommendation. “Illinois should look forward at the earli- 
est possible moment to a minimum program guaranteed by local 
taxation and state aid of approximately $60 per elementary pupil 
and $83 per high-school pupil in districts where it is possible to main- 
tain full-sized classes, and proportionately larger amounts where 
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classes, in spite of wise administration, are necessarily smaller.” For 
the immediate present, however, the committee recommends a mini- 
mum program of $41 per elementary-school pupil and $55 per sec- 
ondary-school pupil. The state is asked to guarantee this minimum 
program on the basis of a local tax levy of fifty cents for elementary 
schools and a similar levy for high schools (Grades IX to XII). The 
methods that the state should employ in distributing the funds 
necessary to maintain the minimum programs recommended are 
described in detail. It is also recommended that the state bear the 
cost of transportation of pupils. In this way it is hoped to encourage 
the adoption of the county-unit type of organization. 


HERE AND THERE IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


An attempt to democratize the administration of a city school sys- 
tem.—James H. Lawson, superintendent of schools of McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, has initiated a plan whereby all members of the 
teaching staff of the city school system are given an opportunity to 
express an opinion in the formulation of important educational 
policies. The plan provides for an extensive use of conference and 
discussion groups. Superintendent Lawson reserves to himself the 


right and duty to exercise final judgment in all matters rightfully 
under his jurisdiction, but he arrives at final decisions only after 
consultation with those whose interests will be most directly affected. 

The following description of the manner in which administrative 
and supervisory policies are determined has been supplied by Mr. 
Lawson. 


(1) When it is called to the attention of the superintendent that certain 
policies of administration or supervision should be established, a committee of 
principals is appointed to make a thorough study of the situation. (2) After 
the members of the committee have had time to talk with their teachers con- 
cerning the phases of the problem that affect them, a meeting of the committee is 
called to consider the problem. At this meeting the superintendent and the 
committee decide what they think the policies should be and formulate the 
policies in clear, concise language. (3) Then a principals’ meeting is called to 
discuss the report of the committee. At this meeting each principal is given the 
opportunity to express his opinion of each point in this report. After the dis- 
cussion of each point, the superintendent decides what the policy shall be. 
(4) The [statement of the] policies of administration and supervision is dupli- 
cated for each member of the administrative, supervisory, and teaching staff 
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in every building. (5) The principals are then instructed to call a meeting of 
their teachers and discuss the policies with them. This procedure is establishing 
uniform practices of administration and supervision throughout the school 
system. 


The following paragraphs in Mr. Lawson’s description tell of the 
opportunities given high-school teachers to work out co-operatively 
the problems which concern them most directly. 

The high-school teachers are organized by departments, with a chairman of 
each department. The teachers of each subject are also organized, with a 
chairman of the teachers of that subject. The teachers of each subject meet 
once a week to discuss their problems and make out their plans for the following 
week. The department chairman is present at all the group meetings of his 
department to participate in the discussions. He is not there as a dictator but 
as a counselor and adviser. The plans worked out by the teachers are duplicated 
for all the teachers of that subject, and a copy is filed in the office of the prin- 
cipal. The principal, of course, discusses the plans of the teachers with the de- 
partment chairmen 

Once a month the teachers of each department have a departmental meeting 
to discuss their common problems under the leadership of the department 
chairman. The teachers have the privilege of selecting their own book for pro- 
fessional study and to work out their own meeting programs. This plan for 
professional study and development has the following advantages: (1) The 
problems for discussion may be problems about which the teachers are vitally 
concerned. (2) The literature selected for study and discussion may have a 
direct bearing on the subject matter in that field. (3) The group is small 
enough so that, with proper management, each member will feel obligated to 
go to the meetings prepared to make a contribution. 


The plan also provides for the organization of elementary-school 
teachers into discussion groups where they will have an opportunity 
to consider their common problems. Co-operation in the formula- 
tion of examination questions for each subject in Grades IV-VIII, 
inclusive, is another feature of the plan. One week before the 
examinations are held, each school sends to the office of the superin- 
tendent a list of questions. From this list the superintendent and a 
committee of three principals select the questions to be used. 

An example of effective school publicity.—The school, it should not 
be forgotten, is always in competition with other interests for the 
taxpayer’s dollar. The taxpayer has so many dollars to spend, no 
more and no less. How will he spend them? Will he spend them for 
schools, for other public services such as libraries, for amusement 
and recreation, for food and shelter, for the thousand and one things 
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that satisfy his wants? If the public is to support adequately its 
school system, it must be made to see the value of that system and 
to realize the consequences of niggardly support. It is, therefore, 
the duty of every superintendent to discover means and ways of 
adequately and accurately informing the public with respect to the 
work and the needs of the schools. 

In the autumn of 1935 the Board of Education of Cincinnati sub- 
mitted to the electorate the proposition of a special tax levy and 
bond issue for the schools of the city. Before the election there was 
organized the Joint Committee on the School Levy and School Bond 
Issue, consisting of Judge Frederick L. Hoffman, of the Court of 
Common Pleas, as chairman; Chase M. Davies, president of the 
Board of Education; E. D. Roberts, superintendent of schools; and 
representatives of various commercial, teacher, and parent-teacher 
organizations. This committee sponsored a ““Campaign Handbook,” 
prepared by the Bureau of School Research under the directorship 
of Douglas E. Scates, which was circulated widely among teachers, 
officers of parent-teacher associations, ministers, and others. The 
handbook was replete with data with respect to the fiscal issues con- 
fronting the Board of Education, and the information was presented 
in readily understandable form. The cost of publication was met by 
private subscriptions and teachers’ contributions. The handbook is 
an excellent illustration of effective school publicity. 

A handbook on departmental organization —A bulletin prepared by 
a committee of Chicago school principals, under the chairmanship 
of George Sype, of the Lawson School, carrying the title Depart- 
mental Organization in the Elementary Schools has been published by 
the Chicago Board of Education. The purpose of the committee was 
to prepare “‘a handbook outlining methods and plans for the effective 
and economical administration of elementary departmental work.” 
A general discussion of such matters as the basic principles involved, 
periods, room units, subject combinations, home-room period, and 
time allotment is followed by a more detailed description of five 
general types of departmental organization. The bulletin also con- 
tains a short bibliography. 

Experiments in reporting pupil progress—During the past few 
years the widespread discontent with prevailing practices of report- 
ing pupil progress has led to numerous experiments to discover more 
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satisfactory types of report cards. Two years ago Superintendent 
Homer W. Anderson, of Omaha, Nebraska, appointed a report-card 
committee to devise new types of report forms. At present three 
forms are being used to report pupil progress. Forms A and B are 
used to report progress in school subjects; Form C is used to report 
progress in citizenship. Teachers may choose either Form A or Form 
B, but all teachers must use Form C. Form A offers a compromise 
to teachers who prefer the personal letter to a report form. Teachers 
who employ Form A report on each school subject under one of the 
following heads. 

He has made progress. 

He is working in relation to his ability. 

He needs to improve. 

He has shown special ability. 

We commend him for— 

Additional comments. 


After each of these headings space is left for any comment that the 
teacher may see fit to make. Form B is a more diagnostic card, 
separating scholarship into subdivisions—skills, knowledge, and 
appreciation. There is a heading for each school subject and under 


each subject are a number of items calling for teacher comment. 
For example, under the subject heading “Arithmetic” there is space 
for teacher comment on the following items: “Combinations and 
tables,” ‘‘Problem-solving,” and “Accuracy.” Under “Health” the 
subtopics are “Cleanliness,” “Posture,” “Interest in play and rec- 
reation,” and “Sportsmanship.” Teachers using this form may sup- 
plement it with a note to parents designed to relieve the formality 
of the report. Form C is employed to present to parents a concise 
and descriptive report of the child’s progress in citizenship. It is 
divided into two parts. Part I deals with the pupil’s progress as an 
individual, and Part II deals with his progress as a member of a 
group. The teacher comments on the pupil’s progress as an indi- 
vidual under the following headings. 

Work habits. 

Makes the best of a difficult situation. 

Has the desire and willingness to improve himself. 

Responds promptly, accurately, and cheerfully to school regulations. 

Has grown in self-confidence. 
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Characteristics of the pupil as a member of a group are com- 
mented on under the following items. 

Is friendly toward other children. 

Has ability to work and play harmoniously with the group. 

Is willing to share. 

Gives courteous attention while others are speaking. 

Claims only his share of attention. 

Has pride in class accomplishments and school activities. 

Additional comments. 

Each of the report forms provides space for parents’ comments. 
Superintendents who are considering modification of their reporting 
system will be interested in the pamphlet, Omaha Public Schools 
Manual for Report Cards—Elementary Schools, which describes in 
detail the Omaha plan of reporting pupil progress. 

A radically different plan of reporting school progress is now being 
tried out experimentally in one of the elementary schools of Aber- 
deen, South Dakota. An attempt is being made “‘to give the parent 
a complete picture of the child’s social, physical, emotional, and 
mental development in conference instead of sending the traditional 
formal subject-matter report card to the home.” The plan adopted 
is known as the “graph method.” In a brochure issued by the 
Aberdeen City Schools, entitled The Graph Method for Reporting 
School Progress, the essential feature of the plan is described as 
follows. 

Parents are invited to the school for conferences four times a year. Prior to 
the conferences graphs to be explained to the parent have been prepared by 
the teacher. Items whereby the child’s progress is estimated are listed on the 
graph card. An estimate of the child’s ability is shown by a colored graph line, 
a different color being used for each graph of the four conferences. By this plan 
a graphic picture of the child’s growth tendencies is apparent. 

A folder containing specimens of children’s work for the preceding period is 
kept in the teacher’s graph card file. This folder is shown to the parent to 
supplement the graph estimate. 

The graph indicates three levels of ability: unsatisfactory, satis- 
factory, and outstanding. By a check mark in the appropriate area 
parents are appraised of the child’s mental ability. The graph shows 
the pupil’s ratings in the following characteristics: readiness, indus- 
try, rate of work, accuracy, organization, participation, compre- 
hension, retention, expression, independent thinking, initiative, 
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orderliness, promptness, co-operation, respect for authority, health 
habits, thrift habits, and reliability. No provision is made for 
reporting pupil progress in specific school subjects. 

After the plan had been in effect one year, the patrons of the 
school were given an opportunity to express their reactions by means 
of a questionnaire letter. The response was overwhelmingly in favor 
of a continuation of the plan. 

Reporting Pupil Progress (Bulletin 88) is the title of a recent 
bulletin published by the Department of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania. The bulletin was prepared by William H. Bristow, 
director of the Bureau of School Curriculum, with the assistance of 
staff members of the State Department. It contains a discussion of 
the guiding principles of reporting pupil progress, a description of 
various marking systems and report forms, and a selected bibliog- 
raphy. 

A new procedure in establishing salary scales for teachers—James 
H. Harris, superintendent of the public schools of Pontiac, Michigan, 
has initiated a plan which he calls “Collective Bargaining Applied to 
the Determination of ‘Teachers’ Salaries.” The purpose of the plan 
is to give school-board members and representative teachers an 
opportunity to meet together and to present their various points of 
view with respect to teacher’s salaries. The plan is based on the 
belief that, if school-board members and teachers are willing to sit 
down together and discuss their common problems, each group will 
arrive at a sympathetic understanding of the other’s point of view 
and much irritation, friction, and ill feeling will be prevented. 
Superintendent Harris describes his plan as follows: 

It occurred to me... . last May, when the problem of determining teachers’ 
salaries for the year 1935-36 arose, that the principle of collective bargaining 
might possibly have a place in the program. The general custom, here and 
elsewhere, has been for the board of education and the superintendent to 
determine the salaries and for the teachers to accept or decline. In too many 
instances, certainly since 1930, this policy was producing suspicion, irritation, 
and ill will. 

Recognizing this situation, I suggested to our board of education last spring, 
before (not after) the problem of salaries for the oncoming year was determined, 
that we invite in a representative group of teachers, of their own choosing, to 
confer with us regarding the problem. Through this representative group the 
teachers could give voice to their views and desires, and, reciprocally, the 
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board of education could set forth and explain the financial problems and 
difficulties that confronted it. 

The Pontiac Board of Education is fortunately composed of men who are 
broad and liberal enough to see the value of such a conference, and they at 
once gave their approval to the suggestion. The result was that the vexing 
problem of teachers’ wages for the ensuing year was settled to the satisfaction 
of all parties. Further, and more important, understanding took the place of 
misunderstanding, good will was substituted for ill will, harmony for discord. 

Some may perhaps shrink from calling the procedure “collective bargaining.”’ 
That is exactly what it is, but, if a different nomenclature will soften the idea, 
it can be called by some other name. In any event, and by whatever name, the 
procedure is recommended to boards of education and superintendents con- 
fronted with a similar problem. 


Tue ALBANY PLAN OF PRIMARY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


It is becoming increasingly obvious that the primary grades of 
the schools of this country are in need of fundamental reorganiza- 
tion. The reasons why reorganization is necessary are not difficult 
to discover. For a number of years there has been a tendency for 
children to enter school at an earlier age, partly as a result of the 
establishment of kindergartens and of legislation relating to school 
attendance. Tradition has long required that children in the first 
grade be initiated into the mysteries of reading, and their success in 
learning to read is the measure of their success or failure in the work 
of that grade. We are far from knowing all the factors that deter- 
mine the reading readiness of children, but it is clear that one of the 
most important is mental age. Moreover, experiments indicate that 
children with mental ages of less than six years are likely to experi- 
ence great difficulty in learning to read. The prevailing high per- 
centage of failure in the first grade is wholly unjustifiable because 
in many, if not in most, instances it results from forcing children to 
undertake work beyond their mental maturity. It is a waste of time 
and money to try to teach children to read when there is little 
possibility of success; far worse, a grave injustice may be done to 
children by placing them, at the very beginning of their formal 
education, in a situation where failure is inevitable. 

Austin R. Coulson, superintendent of the schools of Albany, New 
York, has put into operation a type of grade organization which he 
hopes will make it possible for all pupils to go forward with their 
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work as rapidly as they are able and without failure or repetition of 
grades. The following paragraphs are quoted from a description of 
the plan issued by the Albany Board of Education under the title 
“Primary Years Organized for Reading—The Albany Plan.” 


In the organization herewith presented a dual system of pupil grouping is 
followed in the primary years—chronological age and reading readiness or 
achievement. Chronological age being the only recognized factor in determining 
school entry in days gone by is writ large in the school law. In this state kinder 
gartens must accept children at four years of age though many boards of 
education discourage entrance until 4.6 or 5.0. Much data have been accumu- 
lated to show that children are happiest with those of approximately their own 
age. At any rate it is an approach, however rough, to grouping upon the basis 
of physiological maturity. The over-age boys and girls too commonly found in 
the primary years are frequently moral hazards, disciplinary problems, anti- 
social individuals if not actually embryonic criminals. They resent being classed 
with “babies” just as older groups react unfavorably to having a “baby” in 
their class. 

Reading readiness or achievement is dependent upon mental development 
or M.A.—tempered always by home environment, health, economic conditions, 
etc. While no single test should be taken too seriously, full use should be made 
of intelligence, reading-readiness, and achievement tests in the diagnosis of 
difficulties and placement of individuals. An intelligence test at the end of the 
kindergarten year or at the beginning of the following year, a reading-readiness 
test a few months later prove of great assistance to the teacher in arriving at a 
final judgment. Progress each year should be checked by the use of a diagnostic 
reading test. Pupils showing evidence of specific reading defects should have 
individual examination and correction. 

The dual plan, with entrance ages as of the date when school opens, is given 


in outline below. 
Minimum Maximum Ages Achievement Levels 
: 5.6 Kindergarten 
5.6 6.6 Preprimary 
Preprimer 
Primer 


7.6 
First reader 


First reader 
Second reader 


C-First reader 


8.9 


Primer 


B-Second reader 
A-Third reader 


10.0 


Age groups are always segregated by classrooms—one group to a room. 
The achievement levels are sometimes so segregated in large schools but usually 
the three sections work under one teacher. Grades and grade teachers as usually 
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designated have been completely eliminated. Age groups have no standards other 
than age, while the achievement standard is established for each pupil by his 
ability to achieve. Every pupil progresses from achievement level to achieve- 
ment level at his or her individual rate. There is no repeating and no skipping 
but constant progress at varying rates. No pupil is asked to do that which he 
cannot do, and no teacher has to undertake an impossible task. The overlapping 
of age groups provides for individual differences just as does the overlapping in 
achievement levels. 

Taking the chart let us make some individual applications by way of illus- 
tration. 

(a) Fred enters kindergarten at 4.6. The following June the intelligence 
test indicates an I.Q. of 115, which will give him an M.A. of 6.4 when school 
opens. He is strong and in the judgment of the teacher is ready to undertake 
preprimer work. He enters Group II, preprimer level, having skipped the pre- 
primary level. Within a few weeks he is reading from the primer and by mid- 
year reaches the first-reader level, which he meets so well that the following 
September at C.A. 6.6 he moves to Group III, second-reader level. This entire 
year he spends with that particular group, developing his reading by the use 
of many supplementary texts and library books. Formal studies—numbers, 
English, art, and other activities—now take increasing time. When he is 7.6 he 
enters Group IV, third-reader level. Less than 5 per cent of the registration 
are able to make any such progress at this age. If he maintains this rate, he 
will graduate from high school at the minimum age of 16.4. 

(b) Ned presents the other extreme. Entering school in September at five 
years of age—Group I, kindergarten level, he shows little ability and little 
progress during the year. The June test indicates an I.Q. of 88. At six he re- 
enters Group I but now on the preprimary level where he spends a year, taking 
a reading-readiness test near the close of school. At seven, mental age 6.2, Ned 
enters Group II, preprimer level. During this year he moves through the 
primer level, and the June tests show that he is ready for Group III, first- 
reader level, for September at the age of eight. During this year he is unable to 
satisfactorily complete first-reader-level materials, so he enters Group IV, first- 
reader level, at nine years of age. During this year he will meet the standards 
for entrance to the second-reader level. If he fails during the year to complete 
the work on this level, he will, nevertheless, move out of the primary department 
to advanced second-reader level in the elementary department, for no child 
may enter a primary group at ten years of age. Should Ned stay in school, 
doing as well as he is able, he will be graduated from high school just before he 
becomes twenty years of age. 

(c) Ted enters school for the first time at 6.6. Too old for Group I he is 
placed in Group II, preprimer level, where he spends as little or as much time 
as required. If of normal mental ability, he will probably be ready for second- 
reader level the following September. At any rate, irrespective of how little or 
how much he achieves he will move to Group III, on the basis of age, where he 
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will continue his reading growth on the appropriate level. If, at this time, he 
is found to be definitely a mental defective, he will be transferred to a special 
class. 


A LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR Boys AND GIRLS 


Story Parade is the title of a new monthly magazine for girls and 
boys from eight to twelve years of age. This new literary monthly 
‘4s designed to give to children the best in stories, verse, and plays, 
by contemporary writers.”’ One feature of the magazine is a depart- 
ment entitled “Our Own,” in which will be published writings of 
literary merit by children. The managing editor is Lockie Parker. 
Among the names on the advisory board are the following: Katharine 
F. Lenroot, chief of the United States Children’s Bureau; Bess 
Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of education of the United 
States; Hughes Mearns, New York University; Grace A. Johnson, 
Public Library of Newark; and Margaret Mead, American Museum 
of Natural History. 

Teachers, librarians, and parents have long felt the need of a 
juvenile magazine of high literary quality. The first number of 
Story Parade gives evidence that such a magazine will now be avail- 
able. Story Parade is published at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
The subscription price is one dollar a year. 


Wuo’s WHo In Tuis IssuE 


Jesse B. SEars, professor of education at Stanford University. 
Howarp R. ANDERSON, assistant professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. HARrotp H. PunxKE, professor of education at the 
Georgia State Womans College, Valdosta, Georgia. FRANK N. FREE- 
MAN, professor of educational psychology at the University of 
Chicago. E. W. Dotcu, assistant professor of education at the 
University of Illinois. Witt1Am C. REAvIs, professor of education 
at the University of Chicago. NELSon B. HENRy, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Chicago. 





GETTING THE SCHOOLS OUT OF 
THE DEPRESSION 


JESSE B. SEARS 
Stanford University 


Signs seem to indicate that the country is at last coming out of the 
depression. For the schools this depression has had two important 
aspects: one associated with loss of funds, the other with the expan- 
sion and the alteration of the task for which the schools are responsi- 
ble. My concern here is with what these changes have meant and 
how the schools may be released from their grasp. 

Little reminder is needed of how the depression has affected the 
schools. While the number of pupils has been increasing by some 
two hundred thousand a year, during a period of three years the 
school revenues have been reduced by a half-billion dollars.* Little 
building has been done, and the schools in use have been left to decay 
because of reductions in capital outlays of more than 80 per cent.’ 
At the present time at least 1,400,000 children are housed in school 
buildings that are unsafe and unsanitary. 

Within the schools a similar picture is found. It was estimated 
that on April 1, 1934, schools affecting about one million children 
were closed.4 With the usual numbers out of school, there must have 
been two million children without schooling. From 1931 to 1933 


« “Major Trends in Public Education,” pp. 3, 4. Washington: Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education of the National Education Association and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, October, 1934. 

2 The Nation’s School Building Needs, p. 6. Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. XIII, No. 1. Washington: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1935. 

3 Schools and Taxes, p. 11. Washington: Joint Commission on th: Emergency in 
Education of the National Education Association and the Department of Super- 
intendence, 1935. 

4 Current Conditions in the Nation’s Schools, p. 103. Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Vol. XI, No. 4. Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1933. 
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nearly a fourth of the cities abandoned their summer schools, their 
night classes for adults, their Americanization work, and their con- 
tinuation classes. Kindergartens were closed in one city out of nine, 
and classes for handicapped children were discontinued in one city 
out of six. Homemaking, music, art, health, and physical-education 
programs and research service have suffered widely.* 

Along with these curtailments the school faculties have been re- 
duced; schools and classes have been shamefully crowded; and 
schoolbooks, apparatus, and supplies have been inadequate. Mean- 
time salary schedules have been reduced to the point of enforcing 
upon thousands of teachers a standard of living that is a menace to 
health and to their outlook on life. The bad effect of this condition 
on the work in the classrooms is inevitable. 

Under cover of the depression, too, the enemies of public schools 
have found excuse for attack. Organized efforts have been made to 
reduce budgets, to unload the state’s share of costs on the local dis- 
trict, to alarm taxpayers, to awake among the people a distrust of 
the educational leadership of the country, to introduce tuition 
charges and high student fees, and to take financial control from 
school boards and place it with outside political authorities. 

The second aspect of the depression has to do with the school’s 
task of maintaining and advancing the cultural level of the people. 
It is trite but accurate to say that the school is an instrument for 
this purpose. It is equally trite and accurate to say that civilization 
is changing and that the school program must reflect the needs 
which those changes create. However, we are accustomed to think- 
ing of the changes as advances in civilization, and the results of in- 
ventions, discoveries, education, travel, trade, and the church are 
cited as producing these changes. We often fail to see that changes 
may also be destructive. Wars, booms, depressions, pestilences, 
famines, superstition, and ignorance—all are instruments of change. 

t “Major Trends in Public Education,” p. 8. Washington: Joint Commission on the 


Emergency in Education of the National Education Association and the Department 
of Superintendence, October, 1934. 


2 [bid., p. 10. 
3 Legislation of this kind was proposed in California. 
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The former are pleasurable and stimulating, and at the time they 
seem mainly beneficial. Aside from booms the latter are depressing 
and seem mainly harmful. Often, however, the ultimate effects of 
such changes are vastly different from the immediate effects. Some- 
times changes occur rapidly and in great complexity and so confuse 
the minds of the people. It is this sort of movement from which we 
hope we are now emerging. 

To keep the school adjusted to a world like that of the present is 
not simple. The school must go on teaching science, but what about 
using this science to solve the world’s problems when those problems 
are shifting at such a rapid rate? The profession of education has 
been working for years to develop a knowledge of education in order, 
especially, to have a set of principles by which it may keep education 
adjusted to the needs of a changing world. Of late, progress has been 
greatly hindered, first, because changes more rapid and more complex 
than have before been known are taking place and, second, because 
financial restrictions have compelled the schools to abandon many of 
their scientific outposts, their finer adjustments to society’s needs, 
and practically to stop the effort to meet the oncoming changes with 
new features of school practice. This cessation has left a growing no 
man’s land to be crossed by the school, if possible, when its budget is 
restored. This expanding breach is a destructive force which the na- 
tion can ill afford to harbor. 

I offer only these bare reminders of what the depression has 
meant, for the main concern here is with the question of how the 
schools may be freed from these difficulties. 

To remedy the financial situation, the country must effect impor- 
tant changes in the fiscal machinery of the schools. Without such 
changes I can see little hope for public education in this country. 
Wealth is so unevenly distributed and in such unequal ratio to the 
distribution of children that in a large part of the country the old 
practice of local support for schools cannot stand the burden of cost. 
Either we must accept the principle that schools are an obligation of 
all the people and draw on wealth or income wherever it is to provide 
schools wherever the children are, or we must expect the gradual 
disappearance of free schools. It is not the total cost of free schools 
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that stands in the way. At the outside, schools consume hardly 2.5 
per cent of our social income. Because of wrong plans of finance, 
however, the burden of public education is intolerable in one district 
while it is scarcely felt in another. Two billion, five hundred million 
dollars are needed annually to run the public schools as they were 
running in 1930.” If schools were accepted as a responsibility of the 
whole nation, that budget could be met with little difficulty. 

The question is: How may we turn our resources to account to 
produce a suitable way out of this difficulty? I wish to submit the 
following proposals: (1) Accept the principle that in its nature and 
its immediate control the school is a local institution. (2) Accept 
the principle that beyond certain limits control shall be treated 
separately in setting up the machinery of the public school. (3) Re- 
construct the district system throughout the country to take proper 
account of the present-day community and to give reasonable atten- 
tion to principles of efficiency in school management. (4) Develop a 
minimum equalized program of instruction to be used as the basis 
for assigning to the several political units their separate responsi- 
bilities for support. (5) Equalize the cost for schools, the state to 
equalize among its districts and the federal government to equalize 
among the states. (6) Require the local district to make a minimum 
contribution and permit it to go as far in excess of this minimum as 
it likes. Along with these reforms, of course, should go a continua- 
tion of the present tax-reform movement. As long as we rely on 
antiquated methods of taxation we shall continue to have inefficient 
government. 

As for the educational aspect of the depression I would suggest: 

1. Let us try to bring ourselves to see that the schools are out of 
joint with the times. Times have changed, and the schools have 
moved definitely backwards—not relatively only, but absolutely as 
well. The people of the country need to be much more concerned 
about this retrogression than they are. The people’s faith and con- 
fidence in free schools need to be renewed, the zeal regained with 

t “Statistical Summary of Education, 1931-32,’”’ Table 7, p. 11. The Preface to the 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1930-1932 (advance pages). United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1933. 
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which the little red schoolhouse fought its way across this country. 
There is much need for a little red schoolhouse for the present age. 
Incidentally, let it be more school than red. 

2. There is need for a much better understanding of the school as 
an instrument of social progress. On this point educators are in a 
flabby state of mind. On the one hand, there are in the profession 
those who wish to return to the old disciplinary and academic con- 
ception of education; on the other hand, there are those who demand 
that the school shall undertake to create a new social order. The 
former concept is not improved by having it shouted in the name of 
culture, nor the latter by having it shouted in the name of democra- 
cy. It is obvious that the fulfilment of either of these aims is impossi- 
ble, even in the light of common sense. To the first group I would 
say that to know virtue is not of a certainty to practice it wisely in 
life and that the same is true of science and art, or of reading and 
spelling. To ihe second group I would say: How and since when has 
the school gained the wisdom and the right to build a new social 
order, ignoring other forces that have always played a part? 

Carefully examined, the former view represents the educational 
Rip Van Winkle’s at their best; the latter, the educational fanatics at 
their worst. The danger in these views is their plausibility and the 
appeal that they make to people who think little and feel much. 
Many of those who entertain these views are sincere and seek good 
ends, but they defy the findings of science. It is to be hoped that 
these words may be useful in helping the profession to keep its sense 
of humor. 

Between these extremes, however, are to be found the great ma- 
jority of the educational workers—men and women who believe that, 
if good use is to be made of knowledge in a practical world, it must be 
pursued systematically but that it must be pursued in its applica- 
tions as well. They have as little use for the uninteresting disciplina- 
ry methods of teaching on the one hand as they have for the “‘soft”’ 
methods on the other. The majority of the profession accepts the 
principle that the school is to participate in conserving our culture 
and in directing social evolution. They do not, however, believe that 
our past has been in vain. They do not believe that the school is the 
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only source of wisdom for shaping the course of civilization. For this 
great work they see the school laboring, not alone and not against, 
but with, the home, the church, the state, and the social and business 
institutions of the day. They see the future not apart from, but as an 
extension of, the past. They do not hope to fix the personal and so- 
cial philosophy of life for all generations, through all times, nor alone 
to reshape the state for all time. Rather, they seek to develop in 
children a sense of freedom from philosophies ready formed and a 
responsibility for knowing the world that they themselves are build- 
ing and for forming their own philosophies of life. 

To put all these ideas in a few words: 

There are two aspects to the depression for the schools, the finan- 
cial and the educational. The former reduced the income of the 
schools by a fifth while the responsibilities of the schools were rapidly 
growing. This reduction broke the school program sadly by destroy- 
ing most of the newer extensions and finer aspects of the school serv- 
ice. It crowded children into unsafe and dangerous buildings and 
denied to them needed materials of instruction. It burdened the 
teachers with increased work and low salaries and stimulated the 
enemies of free schools to further attacks. 

The educational aspect is the reflection of all these conditions on 
the school as a going enterprise. The situation has caused some peo- 
ple to lose confidence in the school because they have seen its pro- 
gram crumbling and its properties falling into decay. This loss of the 
people’s confidence is more serious than all other losses combined. 
Within the profession the reflection of the depression on the educa- 
tional aspect has brought unrest and some serious agitation. The 
really important fact is that the schools are so behind in their re- 
sponsibilities that, unless the American people take a prompt and 
firm hold, their schools and, in consequence, their civilization will 
suffer a still greater loss. 

As a remedy for the financial difficulty I have proposed six steps: 
acceptance of the principle of local control; acceptance of the princi- 
ple of separate treatment of support and control in organization; re- 
organization of district systems to fit community life; development 
of a minimum equalized program of education to be used as the basis 
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for assigning responsibility for support to the several political units; 
an equalized program of finance, including district, state, and federal 
units; and, with these, compulsory district contributions. 

As a means toward bringing the educational aspect back to nor- 
mal, parents and taxpayers are urged to try to understand their 
school and its service and not to have their faith in education shaken 
because of their own neglect of it. The members of the educational 
profession are urged to try to understand how the school has been 
thrown out of adjustment with social need and how the program 
may be brought abreast of that need. Finally, it is urged that 
educators and the public alike take a realistic view of the relation 
of the school to the processes of social change. 





TESTING BASIC SKILLS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


HOWARD R. ANDERSON 
University of Iowa 


Exactly ten years have passed since Osburn published his study 
Are We Making Good at Teaching History? It will be recalled that 
Osburn classified, according to apparent educational objectives, 
56,504 questions included in 2,250 sets of final-examination papers 
in history sent to him from 1,125 cities in all parts of this country. 
In his analysis of these examination questions actually used in the 
later elementary-school and the high-school grades, he discovered 
that approximately three-fourths called only for the recall of facts; 
that is to say, they were of the “who,” “‘what,” “when,” “where,” 
“define,” “identify” variety." 


THE NEED OF TESTS TO MEASURE THE ATTAINMENT 
OF THE GOALS OF INSTRUCTION 

The purpose of Osburn’s investigation was to discover what was 
being stressed in history-teaching. He justified his approach to the 
problem by stating that “the character of the questions asked by 
teachers on final examinations is a valuable indication of what the 
teachers expect their pupils to know at the completion of the 
course,’’? In this statement Osburn affirms what all teachers must 
accept, namely, that instruction and measurement go hand in hand. 
It is trite to reiterate that the type and the content of instruction are 
dictated by the aims of instruction and that the chief function of 
measurement is to discover whether the values claimed for instruc- 
tion have been realized. 

In recent years history-teaching has not been characterized by the 
excessive emphasis upon the training of the memory which Osburn 
decried. Consequently, it is not strange that the trend in the testing 

t Are We Making Good at Teaching History? p. 58. Prepared under the direction of 
W. J. Osburn. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1926. 

276i. ®. 7: 
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of general achievement has been to stress the measurement of the 
pupil’s reasoned understanding of content. If an analysis were made 
of currently used, standardized general-achievement examinations in 
history, the percentage of thought-provoking questions doubtless 
would be considerably higher than that discovered in the essay-type 
examinations analyzed by Osburn. Even so, there is little reason for 
either the authors of standardized tests or their colleagues in the 
ranks of classroom teachers to grow complacent. The fact is that 
only a beginning has been made in the task of devising procedures to 
measure pupil attainment of the great variety of values claimed for 
instruction in the social studies. 


BASIC SKILLS AS A FUNDAMENTAL GOAL OF INSTRUCTION 

A prerequisite to efficient learning is proficiency in the manage- 
ment of the tools to be used in the learning process. If the pupil in 
history cannot use an index to find materials bearing on assigned 
topics, if he cannot understand the content which he reads, if he can- 
not interpret the maps and graphs included in his textbook, he cer- 
tainly cannot be expected to make progress in achieving more re- 
mote goals of instruction. Since the mastery of certain skills is basic 
to effective work in the social-studies field, the acquisition of these 
skills by the pupil must be the first goal of instruction. It follows logi- 
cally that diagnostic examinations must be developed and that 
these examinations must be used (1) to discover the extent to which 
the pupil has mastered the basic skills and (2) to indicate areas in 
which he needs remedial instruction. 


AN ATTEMPT TO MEASURE MASTERY OF BASIC SKILLS 

A pioneer effort along this line of testing was made early in 1935 
when the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills were administered 
to about twenty-five thousand pupils in Grades VI, VII, and VIII. 
Although designed for the later elementary-school grades, diagnostic 
exercises similar to those included in this examination may be used 
at higher levels. The battery includes a test of silent-reading com- 
prehension, a test of basic language skills, and a test of basic study 
skills. The last-mentioned test is made up of sections designed to 
measure such abilities as comprehension of maps, reading of graphs, 
use of basic references, alphabetizing, and use of the index. It is the 
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purpose of this article, through an analysis of certain results obtained 
from the administration of the test of basic study skills, (1) to call at- 
tention to the comparative failure of pupils to master these skills 
and (2) to suggest types of objective exercises which may be used 
both in the diagnosis of deficiencies and in remedial teaching. 

Variability in pupil and class achievement.—In order that the first 
of these purposes may be realized, it is necessary to point out the 
variability in pupil and class achievement on the test as a whole and 
especially to call attention to the overlap in achievement between 
grades. These general tendencies may be summarized as follows: 
(1) The range from the tenth to the ninetieth percentile for scores on 
the examination as a whole was four times as great in any grade as 
the average difference between grades.‘ (2) In no case did the median 
for any grade fall above the seventy-fifth percentile for the preceding 
grade or below the twenty-fifth percentile for the succeeding grade.” 
(3) The range from the twenty-fifth to the seventy-fifth percentile of 
class average scores for any given grade on the examination as a whole 
varied from .37 to .45 of the corresponding range of pupil scores.3 
Thus, it appears that the middle half of the seventh-grade pupils 
may be thought of as ranging in ability from below the median of 
Grade VI to above the median of Grade VIII. That is to say, more 
than a fourth of the sixth-grade pupils surpass the seventh-grade 
median, whereas more than a fourth of the seventh-grade pupils are 
below the sixth-grade median. For that matter, more than 10 per 
cent of the sixth-grade pupils are above the eighth-grade median. 
The full significance of the variability in class achievement becomes 
apparent when the results for specific schools are considered. For 
example, the best pupil in Grade VII of School C only achieved to 
the level of the twenty-fifth percentile for the same grade in School 
D; that is, 75 per cent of the pupils in School D displayed greater 
competence than did the best pupil in School C. In another pair of 

t J. Lloyd Rogers, A Survey of the Relative Effectiveness with Which Iowa Elementary 
Schools Are Developing Certain Basic Study Skills, p. 68. Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, 
University of Iowa, 1935. 

2 Tbid., p. 69. 

3 Based on norms in Table 12 in Summary Report of Results of the Iowa Every-Pupil 


Testing Program for Grades 6, 7 and 8, Administered January 29, 1935, p. 13. Iowa 
City, Iowa: Bureau of Educational Research and Service, University of Iowa, 1935. 
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schools the poorest sixth-grade pupil in School B exceeded the eighth- 
grade median in School E. 

What has been said suggests how meaningless it is to describe a 
pupil as having reached the “standard” for any given grade without 
taking into consideration the factors of variability and overlap in 
pupil performance. The relatively small average gains from grade to 
grade further indicate either that most schools have failed to isolate 
basic skills for instruction or that instruction has been inadequate.’ 
The great variability in class achievement suggests that many 
schools graduate pupils from Grade VIII without having provided 
the training in basic skills that will enable them to work efficiently 
in high school. If the high school, in turn, fails to make good this de- 
ficiency, these handicapped pupils will be ‘‘passed along” to the uni- 
versity only to increase the ranks of college “failures.” 

Ability to read maps.—That the remarks just made are justified 
becomes clear when consideration is given to the importance of hav- 
ing pupils acquire such basic abilities as those which the Iowa Every- 
Pupil Tests of Basic Skills are designed to measure. The section deal- 
ing with the reading of maps, for example, touches only on those sim- 
ple and fundamental skills which are included in the list of attain- 
ments set up for Grades IV and V in the Thirty-second Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education.? The examination 
provides the pupil with a map of Rumania which includes such geo- 
graphic details as boundaries, mountains, rivers, cities, longitude 
and latitude lines, and a scale of miles. Based on this map are a 
series of four-response multiple-choice questions, of which the fol- 
lowing is typical. 

What is the approximate distance across Rumania 
from east to west at the widest point? 
(1) 200 miles (3) 500 miles 
(2) 350 miles (4) 650 miles 

The percentages of correct responses in the three grades were sur- 
prisingly low: 52, 55, and 62 in Grades VI, VII, and VIII, respec- 
tively. Nearly a fifth of all the pupils tested chose “350 miles,” 


t Based on the discussion in J. Lloyd Rogers, op. cit., pp. 69 ff. 


2 The Teaching of Geography. Thirty-second Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1933. 
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which is the distance across Rumania from north to south.' This 
answer suggests that the pupils may not be able to tell direction on 
the map. At the same time, the fact cannot be overemphasized that 
many pupils do not understand how to apply a scale of miles in 
estimating distance. Recently the writer had occasion to observe a 
class in tenth-grade world-history at work on a map problem calling 
for the computation of the distance between two cities. Only six 
pupils employed the simple method of marking off the distance on a 
piece of paper and then checking this distance directly against the 
scale. That many eighth-grade pupils lack the ability to make use of 
a scale of miles in estimating area may be illustrated by their re- 
sponses to another question in the examination. 
Which of the following states has most nearly the 

same area as Rumania? 

(1) West Virginia 24,000 square miles 

(2) Iowa 56,000 square miles 

(3) New Mexico 122,000 square miles 

(4) Texas 265,000 square miles 


That 11 per cent of the eighth-grade pupils tested omitted this 
question suggests that they found it too difficult to answer. Of those 
who attempted the item, 19 per cent selected the first response; 17 
per cent, the second; 19 per cent, the third (and correct); and 33 per 
cent, the last.’ It is not likely that this question would baffle a pupil 
who could make effective use of a scale of miles. A glance at the map 
reveals the area of Rumania to be roughly that of a rectangle. Refer- 
ence to the scale reveals further that the sides of the rectangle are 
approximately 400 miles in length (east to west) and 300 miles in 
width (north to south). There is no need for accurate calculations 
since the foils (incorrect responses) nearest to the correct answer are 
56,000 and 265,000 square miles. 

The results on another question may be included to illustrate the 
failure of pupils to understand important terminology. 

Which of the following best describes the location of 


Akkerman? 

(1) Near the mouth of a river (3) Near a river delta 

(2) Near the source of a river (4) Near the tributary of a 
river 


t J. Lloyd Rogers, of. cit., p. 138. 2 Tbid., p. 140. 
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The correct answer, ‘‘mouth of a river,” was chosen by only about 
40 per cent of the pupils taking the examination." Even in Grade 
VIII, 12 per cent of the pupils chose ‘source of a river’’; 13 per cent, 
“near the tributary of a river”; and 34 per cent selected “river del- 
ta.” The preference for the last response cannot logically be ex- 
plained since the map included in the examination shows that the 
Dniester River empties into a bay free from any trace of a delta. The 
explanation which suggests itself is that these terms, and perhaps 
others of equally fundamental importance, are not a part of the 
effective vocabulary of pupils completing the elementary grades. 

Space does not permit the consideration of other map items in- 
cluded in the examination. The confusion resulting from miscon- 
ceptions concerning common ideas and symbols may be illustrated 
instead by certain characteristic responses returned in the course of 
personal interviews with pupils who had taken the test: “A delta 
looks something like a bay.” “I don’t know how to tell mountains.” 
“The line through the middle of the map is the equator.” “Up- 
stream means north, or toward the top of the map.” ‘Altitude 
means how far up north.” 

Ability to read graphs.—Another section of the Iowa Every-Pupil 
Tests of Basic Skills is designed to measure the ability to read graphs 
and charts. Such graphic representations are numerous in news- 
papers and periodicals and are becoming increasingly common in 
textbooks. Doubtless the assumption underlying this increased em- 
phasis on graphic representation is that certain relationships can be 
presented more clearly in this form than they can be described in 
words. Data from the 1935 Iowa Every-Pupil Testing Program, 
however, suggest that a large proportion of pupils lack the ability to 
interpret graphs of even the simplest types. 

The section of the examination devoted to the measurement of 
ability to read graphs consists of a series of multiple-choice questions 
based on certain figures included in the test. One of these is a bar 
graph showing the “‘Net Cost of the War as Compared with National 
Wealth of the Leading Nations.” A scale showing cost in billions of 
dollars is provided to the left of the figure. A legend is also provided 
explaining that the solid bar represents war costs and the shaded bar 


t Tbid., p. 136. 2 Tbid., pp. 89 ff. 
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indicates total national wealth. The following question is based on 
this graph. 
How did the United States rank in amount spent for 
war? 
(1) First; spent the most (3) Third 
(2) Second (4) Spent the least 


To answer this question correctly, the pupil need only estimate 
the comparative length of the solid bars for the three countries hav- 
ing the greatest expenditures for war: Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States. It is not necessary to refer to the scale because 
the differences in the lengths of the bars are clearly noticeable. Yet 
the percentages of pupils selecting the correct response varied from 
55 in Grade VI to 77 in Grade VIII. More than 20 per cent of the 
total group ranked the United States first,’ despite the fact that in 
the figure the much longer bar for Great Britain is placed next to the 
bar for this country. The correct answer to this question should 
therefore be obvious to anyone who examines the graph. The only 
circumstance which can explain why so many pupils selected the in- 
correct response is either that they neglected to refer to the graph, 


probably thinking they knew the answer, or that they did not know 
how to interpret this figure. 
The results on another question are equally discouraging. 
About how many billions did Great Britain spend for 
war? 
(1) Five (3) Fifty 
(2) Twenty-five (4) Seventy 


The percentages of correct answers to this item ranged from 54 in 
Grade VI to 73 in Grade VIII. The percentages of pupils selecting 
the fourth response ranged from 31 to 24 in the same grades.? By 
selecting the fourth response, “seventy billions,” these pupils indi- 
cated that they had confused the bar representing national wealth 
with that representing war costs. Whether their failure on this item 
resulted from carelessness or from the fact that they did not know 
enough about reading graphs to refer to the legend, it is impossibie 
to tell. 

The answers returned to still a third question seem to indicate that 


1 [bid., p. 150. 2 Tbid., p. 150. 
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less than half of the pupils in Grade VIII can make use of a bar graph 
in estimating simple proportions. 
Which country spent the smallest proportion of its 
national wealth for war? 
(1) United States (3) France 
(2) Great Britain (4) Germany 


The proportions represented in the graph are approximately one- 
tenth, one-third, one-fifth, and one-third, respectively, for the coun- 
tries listed. It would seem that the pupil should be able to recognize 
by inspection that the “United States” is the correct answer. Yet, if 
he were in doubt, it would be a simple matter to mark off the length 
of the ‘‘war-cost” bar on the “national-wealth” bar and thus deter- 
mine the proportions for each country. Only 19 per cent of the sixth- 
grade pupils, 28 per cent of the seventh-grade pupils, and 43 per cent 
of the eighth-grade pupils answered this question correctly. That 
many pupils found the question too difficult for even an attempt at 
an answer is indicated by the fact that the item was omitted by 30 
per cent of the pupils in Grade VI, 22 per cent in Grade VII, and 13 
per cent in Grade VIII." 

It is not possible to take space to present the results on other ques- 
tions of this type, but perhaps the brief discussion given may serve 
to indicate the need for remedial teaching in this area. 

Ability to use basic references.—Teachers of the social studies com- 
monly claim that the use of reference materials is an integral part of 
instruction in their field. For this reason it was deemed necessary 
to include in the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills some meas- 
ure of pupil ability to use references. The limitations imposed by a 
test situation, however, made it impossible to secure anything but an 
indirect measure of this particular ability. The procedure followed 
is simply to test the pupil’s knowledge of the types of information 
which may be found in such basic references as an atlas, a dictionary, 
an encyclopedia, Who’s Who, and a yearbook. Underlying this ap- 
proach is the assumption that, unless the pupil knows where to look 
for different types of information, he is not likely to be able to make 
effective use of reference materials. 

The test exercise requires that the pupil write the number of the 


t Tbid., p. 151. 
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type of reference (1. atlas, 2. dictionary, 3. encyclopedia, 4. Who’s 
Who, 5. yearbook) in which he would expect to find the answer to 
each of a number of questions, such as: 

What body of land is closest to the North Pole? 

How do you pronounce “affiliate”? 

How are diamonds mined? 

How much did the United States spend for education in the last year for 
which there are figures? 


Where did President R. M. Hughes, of Iowa State College, get his education? 
The extent to which the pupils tested were able to indicate cor- 
rectly the sources where answers to questions of the type quoted may 
be found is indicated in Table I. Except in the case of the dictionary, 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS 
REGARDING USE OF REFERENCE BOOKS* 








AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF 


. Correct RESPONSES 
NUMBER 


Irems CoNCERNING— 
or ITEMS 





Grade VI Grade VII Grade VIII 





tlas 6 54 56 
Dictionary 12 73 85 
Encyclopedia 10 45 55 

6 53 53 
7 


Yearbook 43 50 

















* Data from J. Lloyd Rogers, op. cit., p. 97. 


the percentages of correct responses are not impressive. A partial 
explanation of this unsatisfactory showing may be found in the fact 
that even in Grade VIII less than a third of the schools participating 
in the testing program have yearbooks available for reference use. 
At the same grade level not one school in seven provides a copy of 
Who’s Who. It must not be assumed, however, that the non-avail- 
ability of these reference books is the sole explanation of the unsatis- 
factory performance made by the pupils. Thus, the average per- 
centage of correct responses on the six items concerning the use of the 
atlas increased only from 54 in Grade VI to 57 in Grade VIII, where- 
as the percentage of schools having an atlas available for reference 
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use increased from 50 in Grade VI to 77 in Grade VIII." The suspi- 
cion that pupils may be afforded little opportunity to use reference 
books in finding answers to questions similar to those included in the 
examination is further increased by the results on two questions con- 
cerning the use of the encyclopedia, a type of reference book almost 
universally available in the schools. In view of the fact that the first 
question (“In what part of the United States were the Iroquois In- 
dians found?’’) deals with a topic commonly taught in seventh-grade 
American history, the percentage of pupils selecting wrong responses 
is worthy of note. Incorrect responses in Grade VII were as follows: 
atlas, 19 per cent; dictionary, 2 per cent; Who’s Who, 14 per cent; 
yearbook, 8 per cent.” It is equally difficult to understand how pu- 
pils who have had much experience in using the encyclopedia to look 
up biographical data could make the choices indicated for the next 
question: “Find what you can about the life of Longfellow, 1807— 
82.” The incorrect responses in Grade VI were: atlas, 4 per cent; 
dictionary, 3 per cent; Who’s Who, 31 per cent; yearbook, 16 per 
cent. Surely pupils who return such answers can have little insight 
into the type of content included in an encyclopedia. Whether this 
condition may be ascribed to the failure of teachers to make assign- 
ments involving the use of reference materials may be debatable, but 
no one will deny that these pupils are poorly prepared to work inde- 
pendently in the library or the study hall. 

Ability to alphabetize and to use indexes.—That pupils are poorly 
prepared to study independently is further indicated by the results 
on the sections of the examination designed to measure pupil ability 
to alphabetize and to use an index. As a measure of the first of these 
abilities, the pupil is given several exercises, each consisting of a list 
of words arranged in alphabetical order with the spaces between the 
words numbered, and a second list of words in non-alphabetical or- 
der. The pupil’s task is to write the number of the space into which 
he would fit each of the words in the non-alphabetized list in com- 
bining the two lists into a single alphabetical list. In the time limit 
of seven minutes set for this section of the test, more than a sixth of 
the pupils in Grade VI failed to make a score of four out of a possible 
score of twenty-four, that is, failed to find the proper place in the 


t [bid., p. 105. 2 Tbid., p. 98. 3 Ibid., p. 98. 
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alphabetized list for even four words in the second list. For 13 per 
cent of the sixth-grade classes the average score was eight words or 
less.’ Certainly the location of information must be a slow and un- 
certain procedure for such pupils. 

Of the study skills which this examination seeks to measure, the 
use of an index is perhaps the most important. Since pupils, in order 
to work independently, must be able to use an index, this skill is com- 
monly taught in Grade IV and occasionally a year earlier. In view 
of this grade placement it is disturbing to note the difficulties that 
the upper-grade pupils encountered in applying this skill. The sec- 
tion of the examination devoted to measuring the ability of pupils to 
make use of an index includes a typical index page such as might ap- 
pear in a geography. The pupils are then asked to record the pages 
on which they would find answers to such questions as the following. 

In what parts of Canada is irrigation practiced? (Percentages of correct re- 
sponses: 48 in Grade VI, 49 in Grade VII, and 53 in Grade VIII.) 

How much coal, iron, and copper is mined in Alaska? (Percentages of correct 
responses: 42 in Grade VI, 51 in Grade VII, and 59 in Grade VIII.) 

What page contains a figure showing what part of the world’s supply of 
petroleum is produced in the United States? (Percentages of correct responses: 
33 in Grade VI, 40 in Grade VII, and 52 in Grade VIII.)? 

To answer the first of these questions, the pupil need only look un- 
der “irrigation” for the subtopic ‘‘Canada.” To figure out the sec- 
ond, he would have to look under “ Alaska” and note the subtopic 
‘“‘minerals,”’ which, to be sure, is not specifically mentioned in the 
question. To answer the last, he need only look under “‘petroleum”’ 
to find the subtopic “world production (Fig. 186), 203.”” In answer- 
ing certain other items which call for the interpretation of special 
signs and marks, the pupils tested were found to be even less ade- 
quately prepared. 


What kind of fishing is done in Portland, Oregon? (Percentages of correct 
responses: 39 in Grade VI, 41 in Grade VII, 49 in Grade VIII.) 

Beginning on what page can you find the longest passage about corn? (Per- 
centages of correct responses: 15 in Grade VI, 21 in Grade VII, and 31 in Grade 
VIII.)3 


In referring to the index to answer these questions, the pupil in 
the first instance need only note that the word “Oregon” is included 


t Thid., p. 94. 2 Tbid., p. 95. 3 Ibid., pp. 163 ff. 
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in parentheses to distinguish Portland, Maine, from Portland, Ore- 
gon. To answer the second question correctly, he would need only 
to know that a reference with the page numbers “224-232” indi- 
cates inclusive pages. Yet about a fifth of the pupils in the three 
grades found this last item so difficult that they did not attempt to 
answer it. It scarcely can be doubted that pupils who experience 
difficulties in answering questions of this kind will experience equal 
difficulties in making use of an index in the course of their regular 
study procedure. 


OBJECTIVE-TYPE EXERCISES USEFUL BOTH IN 
DIAGNOSIS AND IN REMEDIAL TEACHING 

The evidence presented seems to indicate that Iowa pupils com- 
pleting their elementary education are inadequately prepared to do 
effective work in social studies at the high-school level. There is no 
reason to assume that the situation is markedly different in other 
states. The implication for high-school teaching is simply that the 
social-studies teacher must develop pupil proficiency in basic skills 
to the point where boys and girls can make efficient use of the mate- 
rials of instruction. Skill-building, therefore, must be regarded as a 
fundamental aim of instruction in high school, and the extent to 
which this goal is realized must be measured both by the informal 
tests of the classroom teacher and by the standardized examinations 
of the test-builder. Exercises of the types discussed in this paper 
may, in a sense, serve a double purpose: (1) to measure pupil mas- 
tery of basic skills and (2) to provide drill necessary for the develop- 
ment of skills. The drill phase of skill-building, however, is a means 
to an end rather than an end in itself. The real goal is to develop 
pupils who can make effective use of basic skills in the regular work 
of those courses in which they are enrolled. 
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It is the purpose of this article to examine recent changes in the 
population in this country, particularly in the farm and rural popu- 
lation, and to point out the educational implications of the trends. 


MIGRATION AND NATURAL INCREASE IN FARM POPULATION 

Changes in the farm population growing out of migration and 
natural increase during recent years are particularly significant. 
Table I indicates something of the quantitative changes which have 
taken place in the farm population since 1910. 

Migration to and from farms seems to be a barometer of agricul- 
tural prosperity. The farm population decreases when attractive 
economic opportunities appear elsewhere and increases when farm- 
ing seems more attractive than other vocations. During the period 
1910-19, for example, the total net loss in the farm population was 
463,000; but each of the years 1922 and 1926, as well as the two- 
year period 1923-25, showed a greater net loss of farm population 
than the entire period 1910-19. The reader, recalling economic 
trends, will note that the net changes in farm population for the 
period 1920-29 reflected the changing economic conditions. 

Each of the five years of 1930 to 1934, inclusive, showed a marked 
increase in the farm population, although the increases during 1933- 
34 were smaller than the earlier increases. The total migration to 
farms during the period 1931-33 was numerically no greater than 
the migration to farms during several of the preceding years. Hence, 
the net figures show a movement to farms because of a sharp reduc- 
tion in total movement from farms. Thus, the increase in the farm 
population during the period 1930-34 was primarily due not to mi- 
gration to farms but to natural increase in the farm population. 
Even though there was a net migration from farms of about a 
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quarter-million persons during each of the years 1933 and 1934, 
slightly more than a quarter-million persons were added to the farm 
population during each of these years. Most of the recent increase 


TABLE I 


CHANGES IN FARM POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE PERIOD 1910-19 AND FOR THE YEARS 1920-35 
(FIGURES SHOWN IN THOUSANDS)* 
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* The data for the table, except those on total population, are from “Farm Population Estimates, 
January 1, 1935,” United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics (press release 
May 2, 1935). 

t Abstract of the Fifteenth Census of the United States, Table 2, p. 9. 


t Estimate for January 1, 1935, by Warren S. Thompson, “Movements of Population,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XL (May, 1935), 713-19. 
§ Births and deaths not taken into account. 


in farm population, then, has been due to an accumulation of young 
adults on farms who under conditions prevailing a few years earlier 
would have migrated to cities. 


tIt might be expected that such an accumulation of young adults would result in 
an increase in rural marriages and births. Warren S. Thompson (“Movements of 
Population,” American Journal of Sociology, XL (May, 1935], 713-19) has shown a 
recent increase in marriages and births for the country as a whole. 
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The foregoing paragraphs have dealt with the United States as a 
whole. Since some sections of the country have larger agricultural 
areas than others, consideration will be given to the geographic sec- 
tions. Data showing changes in the farm populations of the main 
divisions of the United States are shown in Table II. 

In 1930 most divisions were at or near the low mark in farm popu- 
lation, with some fluctuation during the few preceding years. Dur- 
ing the five calendar years 1930-34 the farm population steadily in- 
creased in every division except the West North Central and the 
Mountain divisions. The decrease in these divisions in 1934 may 
have been due largely to the drought and to withdrawal of land 
from cultivation by federal planning. The most typical agricultural 
sections, the South and the Middle West, showed marked increases 
in births in the farm population during the three years 1932-34 as 
compared with the years immediately preceding. The same tend- 
ency may be noted for 1933 and 1934, although less marked, in the 
four remaining geographical divisions. 

On January 1, 1935, the three southern divisions had a farm 
population of 17,805,000, as contrasted with a farm population of 
15,003,000 in the other six divisions. Thus, the South, which has 
about 30 per cent of the 2,973,776 square miles of land area in the 
continental United States,’ has over half of the farm population. 
Moreover, 1,561,000 (61 per cent) of the 2,522,000 net increase in 
farm population from January 1, 1929, to January 1, 1935, was in 
the South. In this section of the country, furthermore, the per- 
centage of children in the total population is the highest.?. 

It is generally known that the urban birth-rate is insufficient to 
maintain the urban population. Since the 1930 Census indicates 
that 56.2 per cent of the total population was living in urban com- 
munities,? the matter of urban versus rural birth-rate is of great im- 
portance. If the population is to be numerically maintained, it will 
apparently be maintained by the rural sections and particularly by 
the southern rural section. The next generation is disproportion- 
ately recruited from the rural population of the current generation 
and to a marked degree from the underprivileged rather than from 
the average or the superior groups of the current rural population. 


t Abstract of the Fifteenth Census of the United States, Table 5, p. 13. 
2 Ibid., Table 107, pp. 191-207. 3 [bid., Table 7, p. 15. 




















TABLE II 





CHANGES IN FARM POPULATION FROM 1920 TO 1935 IN GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES (FIGURES SHOWN IN THOUSANDS)* 
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* The data for the table are from “Farm ot mene Estimates, January 1, 1935: United States De- 


partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
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+ Because of the method of sampling, the data for 1920 and 1921 are regarded as less reliable than the 
data for the other years. 
t Determined from data on farm population on January 1. 
§ The discrepancy between the figures for net increase for 1934 and the farm population on January 1, 


1935, for the Middle Atlantic states results from a small error in the source. 
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If this trend is not modified by a conscious population policy, it will 
undoubtedly become necessary for the nation to devote an increas- 
ing proportion of its resources to the care of its rural youth. 


AGE AND SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF FARM POPULATION 


Thornthwaite’ states that between 1920 and 1930 there was a 
net migration in this country of more than eight million persons 
from farms to cities. Fifty per cent of these persons were between ten 
and twenty years of age, and nearly 75 per cent were between five 
and twenty-five years of age in 1920. On the other hand, under 
conditions regarded as normal in the growth of industrial centers, 
there was some migration from cities of persons over forty-five. 

Baker, senior agricultural economist of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, gives a somewhat lower estimate of the 
net migration from farms to cities, but he makes the following state- 
ment about the origin of the migrating population. 

About 60 per cent of this migration was from the South. Negroes constituted 
about one-third of this migration from southern farms. The net migration from 
the farms of Georgia was a half-million during the decade, which was 30 per 
cent of the farm population in 1920. In South Carolina the migration was 
about 31 per cent of the 1920 farm population. Texas lost a half-million also, 
which was nearly 23 per cent of the 1920 farm population. In Virginia, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee the net migration between 1920 
and 1930 exceeded 20 per cent of the farm population in 1920. This was true 
also in New Mexico, Montana, and Idaho, and in Utah it exceeded 34 per cent. 
In most of the northern states the net migration from farms ranged between 15 
and 20 per cent of the 1920 farm population.? 


In an earlier study of migration to all American cities with popu- 
lations of over 400,000 in 1930, except Washington, D.C., the writer 
commented as follows on the age distribution of migrants and on the 
resulting social and economic drainage of rural communities: 

More of the persons who migrated between 1920 and 1930 to the cities listed 
were in the early years of mature life (fifteen to thirty-four) than were in any 
other comparable age span..... Incidentally, in only five of the seventeen 
cities were the numbers of native-born persons under five years of age in the 
population as large in 1930 as the corresponding number in 1920, although in 


tC. Warren Thornthwaite, assisted by Helen I. Slentz, Internal Migration in the 
United States, pp. 32-34. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. 

20. E. Baker, The Outlook for Rural Youth, p. 4. United States Department of 
Agriculture, Extension Service Circular No. 223 (September, 1935). 
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each instance the total native population was considerably larger in 1930 than 


In the case of a large... . proportion of the native population, the com- 
munity which carries the social and economic burden of rearing and educating 
an individual is not the community in which he lives his mature life and to 
which he makes his social and economic contribution. The fact that much of the 
migration has been from rural to urban communities means, of course, that 
rural communities have to a considerable extent paid the bills for rearing and 
educating the future productive citizens of the urban community. 

The foregoing studies, particularly when the data in Table I are 
also taken into consideration, show that before the depression the 
farm population was decreasing; that through migration it was being 
drained of young adults; and that, partly because of this drain and 
its influence on the birth-rate, there was a decreasing percentage of 
children? and an increasing percentage of old people in the farm 
population. 

The composition of the farm population at present is quite differ- 
ent from what it was before the depression. Baker states that the 
recent movement back to the farms “has been mostly of young 
people. Many of the parents of these young people or other relatives 
are still living on farms and in villages, but the old people in the 
cities have had no one to go to. Their parents, and in many cases 
even their friends, are dead.’ Most of the recent increase in farm 
population, however, has resulted from an accumulation on farms 
of young perons who under pre-depression conditions would have 
migrated to cities. Baker estimates that in the late summer of 1934 
there were probably three million such young people “backed up” 
on farms. He adds that these young people are having children and 
that the number of children on farms is now increasing.‘ 

Thompson’s recent studies, although his estimates differ from 
Baker’s, are in general accord with the foregoing statements: 

t Harold H. Punke, “Educational Implications of a Mobile Population,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XXXIII (March, 1933), 525-26. 

2 Baker (0. cit., p. 17) states that during the decade preceding the depression the 
number of children under five years of age on farms decreased 16 per cent. 

30. E. Baker, op. cit., p. 8. 

4 The extent to which the farm factor contributes to the increase in marriage rate 
from the low of 7.9 per 1,000 population in 1932 to 9.8 per 1,000 population in 1934— 
the highest since 1929—is difficult to estimate. See Warren S. Thompson, op. cit., 
Pp. 715. 
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It is interesting to note that from one-half to five-eighths of our total natural 
increase is now found in the farm population, although this group constitutes 
just about one-fourth.of the total population. It is probable that on January 1, 
1935, the farm population was about 32,750,000. This was an increase of about 
2,600,000 since 1930, most of which was due to the natural increase of the farm 
population being kept at home because of lack of opportunity in the city. Since 
1930, for the first time in our history, the proportion of our people on the farm 
has begun to increase. 

It is apparent, then, that fundamental changes in the social com- 
position of the farm population have been taking place since the 
onset of the depression. Before the depression both the number of 
persons on farms and the percentage that the farm population was 
of the total population were decreasing, but now the number of 
persons on farms and the percentage are increasing. Moreover, the 
farm population has changed from one with an increasing proportion 
of old people and a decreasing proportion of young adults and chil- 
dren to a population with a decreasing proportion of old people and 
an increasing proportion of young adults and children. In the urban 
population, on the other hand, the average age is advancing more 
rapidly than before the depression because of a low birth-rate and 
small net migration from rural communities.? The resumption after 
economic recovery of migration from rural to urban communities 
would, of course, modify the character of the changes mentioned. 
The extent to which such migration would affect rural population 
would be influenced by such factors as dispersion of industry into 
smaller communities, commuting, part-time farming, etc. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF POPULATION CHANGES 


One educational implication of the population changes here con- 
sidered relates to instruction in vocational agriculture. The ac- 
cumulation of young adults on farms should be kept in mind. It 
should be noted, too, that agriculture has experienced a depression of 
varying severity since the early twenties, largely as a result of pro- 
ducing more than the markets have absorbed. Numerous legislative 
attempts have been made to lessen the difficulties of farmers. The 

* Warren S. Thompson, of. cit., p. 7109. 


2 In spite of the large net migration from rural communities during the period 1920- 
30, the proportion of the urban population over sixty years of age increased from 7.0 
per cent in 1920 to 8.2 per cent in 1930 (Abstract of the Fifteenth Census of the United 
States, Table 104, p. 188). 
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accumulation of young producers in an industry already suffering 
from overproduction is likely to lower the material standard of living 
of those engaged in the industry. Such an accumulation means that 
whatever commercial markets there are will have to be shared by a 
larger number of commercial producers and, consequently (leaving 
out of consideration the recent movement for subsistence and part- 
time agriculture for the urban unemployed), that an increasing pro- 
portion of the farm population will come to live at a bare subsistence 
level. Agriculture of this kind is comparable to the peasant agri- 
culture found in some older civilizations. Something might be done, 
perhaps, to stay such a decline in the attractiveness of farm life if 
the educational program were to place more emphasis on the human 
satisfactions which are not directly dependent on cash income and 
less emphasis on techniques of increasing the output of farm prod- 
ucts. Some agricultural and country-life groups maintain vigorously 
that farm life holds the possibility of lasting satisfactions inde- 
pendent of income, which many farm inhabitants never experience. 
It becomes the task of agricultural educators, then, to determine 
what those satisfactions are and to teach farm folk to enjoy them. 

A more far-reaching implication of the population changes con- 
sidered relates to the school child of the next generation and to the 
extent of the program of formal education. The farm population, it 
has been shown, is supplying more than half the natural increase 
in population in the whole country, and the natural increase among 
the farm population of the South is more rapid than that in any 
other section of the country. (Students of population, of course, 
know that this situation has not grown up within the last few years 
but has been gradually developing over a considerable period of 
time.) The educator, then, who would try to understand the kinds 
of homes from which the majority of the rural children of school age 
in the next generation will come should try to picture the farm homes 
of the South at the present time. 

Illiteracy in the rural South, among both races, is higher than 
that in the nation as a whole. The wealth per capita is low compared 
with that of other sections of the country.’ The school terms are 
short, and, with the exception of Maryland, the states of this sec- 


t Harold H. Punke, ‘Periodical Literature in Adult Education,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XX (March, 1934), 216-26. 
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tion in 1930 spent for education from one-third to two-thirds as 
much per pupil enrolled as was spent per pupil in the country as a 
whole.t The percentage of the population of seven to twenty years 
of age which is attending school is lower for all the southern states, 
except Oklahoma, than the average for the country.” The circula- 
tion of magazines and newspapers is lower, and the percentage of 
families owning radios is lower, in the South than in most sections 
of the country.‘ Baker states that the ‘average value of farm 
dwellings in the South in 1930 was only about six hundred dollars— 
less than half that in the North. Only one farmhouse in twenty-five 
in the South has electric lights and only one house in thirty has a 
bathroom.” 

Several of the statements in the foregoing paragraph refer to the 
South as a whole or to states as wholes rather than specifically to 
the farm population of the area concerned. The assumption seems 
entirely justifiable, however, that, with regard to these and prob- 
ably other measures of culture, the status of the farm population is 
no higher than that of the general population. The important point 
is that among the farm population in the South, where the natural 
increase is higher than that in any other large section of the country, 
the standard of living is, in general, lower than that of any other 
large section. School children who come from such homes in the 
future will not have had the opportunity to learn at home a great 
many of the things which children learn in homes with higher 
standards of living. Accordingly, the residual function of formal 
education becomes very great. Thus, the trend in population 
growth, namely, the recruiting of the next generation dispropor- 
tionately from the underprivileged of the current generation, places 
a demand on the schools for a more comprehensive program of 

t All the states which in 1930 had an average school term of less than 160 days are 
in the South. See “Public Elementary and Secondary Education in 1930,” Journal 
of the National Education Association, XXI (April, 1932), 126. 


2 “Population at Various School Levels and Number Attending School According 
to the 1930 Census,” Journal of the National Education Association, XXI (January, 
1932), 34- 

3 Harold H. Punke, op. cit. 

4 Ellwood P. Cubberley, revised by Walter Crosby Eells, An Introduction to the 
Study of Education, p. 378. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. 

50. E. Baker, op. cit., p. 6. 
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formal education than would be needed if the next generation were 
recruited more evenly from the different social groups of the current 
generation. Our educational policy and our biological drift tend to 
work at cross-purposes: on the one hand, our educational and social 
institutions do a great deal to make underprivileged children and 
youth useful members of society; on the other hand, we recruit most 
of the next generation from the strata of society that need to have a 
great deal done for them by educational and social institutions. 

A further implication of the types of population change discovered 
relates to the support of the school program. If the farm population 
increases, with a resulting increase in competition among the mem- 
bers of the industry, there will appear a lowering of the economic 
status of the farm population at a time when there is an increase in 
the proportion of children in that population to be fed and clothed. 
Clearly, this situation will reduce below its present level the ability 
of rural areas to support education. Since large sections of the 
country where children are numerous fall in the category here de- 
scribed as rural, in which per capita income is low, it follows that, 
if the children of these areas are to secure adequate education, the 
federal government will have to provide it. The states able to pro- 
vide education on the basis of small units of support have small child 
populations, and the states with large child populations are unable 
to provide education on the basis of small units of support. 

Furthermore, federal support for education, whereby the urban 
communities help pay for the educational program of the rural 
communities, should not be given on the basis of charity and 
sympathy of urban folk for their poor country brethren. It should 
be given on the basis of economic justice and social safety. The mi- 
gration of young adults to cities, after they have been reared and 
educated at the expense of the country, results in an economic drain- 
age of the country for the benefit of the city. If through migration 
a large percentage of the population of the cities in each generation 
is drawn from the country, the city, as a matter of self-protection, 
should be interested in the education provided for its future citizens 
while they are spending their childhood and early youth in the 
country. The only agency of sufficient scope to make the necessary 
adjustments is the federal government. 





AN EVALUATION OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
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INTRODUCTION OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING INTO THE SCHOOLS 


In the last decade of the nineteenth century a new style of writing 
was proposed, backed by certain scientific facts and some convincing 
arguments. Physicians and students of school hygiene brought evi- 
dence to support the contention that the type of writing in vogue 
conduced to eyestrain and curvature of the spine. They advocated 
the substitution of vertical writing, written with the paper directly 
in front of the pupil and square with the desk, the pupil facing the 
desk with both arms resting equally on it. The arguments were 
widely accepted, vertical writing was widely adopted, and millions 
of pupils switched from slanting to vertical style. 

The fashion did not last long. After about two decades nearly all 
school systems had turned back to slanting writing. School men had 
discovered that, while certain scientific facts favored vertical writ- 
ing, other equally scientific facts were unfavorable to it. It was dis- 
covered by experience, and the discovery was confirmed by motion- 
picture studies, that a smooth, easy writing movement requires that 
the hand swing across the page with the elbow as a center and the 
forearm as a radius. This motion requires that the paper be tilted. 
It was further discovered that the essential demands underlying 
vertical writing, namely, that the paper be directly before the writer 
and that the writer face the desk squarely with both arms resting 
symmetrically on it, could be met with slanting writing. Conse- 
quently, in the return to slanting writing modifications were made to 
incorporate these conditions. 

Meanwhile, a generation of children had had their handwriting 
habits uprooted and disorganized. The teaching profession had 
learned by the costly method of wholesale practical experimentation 
what might have been found out by systematic and comprehensive 
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study and evaluation of all the facts in the problem. Some scientific 
study was made, to be sure, but it was too narrow and too one-sided 
to constitute a safe guide to practice. 

The case of vertical writing has been described at some length be- 
cause it furnishes a close analogy to that of manuscript writing. 
Manuscript writing is advocated by enthusiastic and progressive 
teachers and is backed by some scientific evidence. It has been 
adopted by some private schools and a few of the smaller public- 
school systems, but it has not up to now swept the country as did 
vertical writing. Mindful, perhaps, of the case of vertical writing 
and influenced, possibly, by the general scientific temper of the time, 
the educational profession has adopted a policy of watchful waiting 
until evidence could be assembled which would make possible a de- 
liberate and balanced appraisal. A great deal of evidence has now 
accumulated, and it may be appropriate to undertake to evaluate 
the evidence and to judge whether manuscript writing has made 
good its claim to adoption or whether, perhaps, it should be used in 
a limited way and some of its characteristics be incorporated into the 
conventional cursive writing. We may first consider briefly the 
claims made in support of manuscript writing. 


HISTORICAL ARGUMENTS ADVANCED FOR MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


The first claim is based on historical argument. The basic his- 
torical fact is that modern handwriting is derived from an informal 
style of writing used for everyday communication which existed 
alongside the more formal and careful style of writing used for mak- 
ing books and permanent records. The existence of the two styles of 
writing from “time immemorial” is clearly brought out by the au- 
thority on paleography, E. A. Lowe: 

From time immemorial there have existed the two kinds of script our speci- 
mens show: the set and the free, the formal and the unlabored, the painstaking 
book script and the quick, flowing cursive hand of everyday life. The two an- 
swered different purposes; their exigencies differed. What printing is to us, the 
formal script was to the generations before printing was invented. And the 
cursive of the notaries corresponded, roughly speaking, to our modern hand- 
writing. 

t Roger Fry and E. A. Lowe, English Handwriting, p. 93. S.P.E. Tract No. XXIII. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1926. 
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Cursive writing, then, came into being in response to the demand 
for an easy, flowing style, and the fact that it existed parallel to the 
formal “book script” shows, so far as historical evidence can show, 
that it is better suited to informal writing than is the “book script,” 
or manuscript writing. 

The advocates of manuscript writing seem to imply that modern 
cursive writing was developed to meet the requirements, or at least 
the convenience, of copperplate engraving. There are two versions 
of the argument. One, given by Miss Wise," traces ‘“‘the probable 
causes which led to the development of our modern running hand” 
to the use of copperplate engravings for the preparation of copy- 
books for the teaching of writing after the ‘‘Revival of Learning.” 
The influence of engraving led to the joining of letters, to the elab- 
oration of capitals, and to the increase in slant. A somewhat less 
radical influence is attributed to the engraver’s art by Professor 
James Shelley, who is one of the authorities cited by Miss Wise, in 
an article quoted in Manuscript Writing and Lettering: 

When education became generally recognized as of national importance early 
in the nineteenth century, and handwriting became an important factor in such 
education, the printed characters of books were unsuited to the work of the pen, 
the traditions of manuscript writing in the Middle Ages had been practically 
lost, and teachers, when deciding upon the forms of the written letters, instead 
of inquiring into the basic principles upon which the art of handwriting should 
be developed, and attempting to determine the necessary conditions which 
should govern lettering, took over for imitation the results of another and quite 
different art which happened to be fashionable, namely, the art of engraving 
letters upon copperplate and printing therefrom. 

It will be as well to demonstrate clearly that the imitation of copperplate 
writing which has for many years dominated school work . . . . is both inartistic 
and non-utilitarian.? 


Professor Shelley does not attribute cursive writing as a whole to 
engraved copies, but only certain extravagances of the forms current 
in the nineteenth century. However, he somewhat inconsistently 
advocates going back not to a simpler cursive style but to the formal 
“book script,” which never was used for informal writing. If it is true 
that the former cursive writing was corrupted by the art of the en- 


t Marjorie Wise, On the Technique of Manuscript Writing, p. xv. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 

2 Manuscript Writing and Lettering, pp. 29-30. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd. (second edition). 
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graver, the logical remedy would seem to be to go back to the style 
which was so corrupted and not to return to a quite different style 
which was used for making books rather than for everyday com- 
munication. As a matter of fact, the faults which are complained 
of—the elaborate flourishes, extreme slant, and, in some cases, ex- 
cessively long loops and angular forms—had already been eliminated 
from all modern writing, particularly from American writing, before 
manuscript writing came into fashion in the schools. 

Correct historical interpretation, therefore, does not validate the 
claim of manuscript writing as a form to supplant cursive writing as 
a general style of writing. If manuscript writing has a valid claim, it 
will have to be based on other grounds. 


SCIENTIFIC COMPARISONS OF MANUSCRIPT AND 
CURSIVE WRITING 

To explain the historical fact that two styles of writing grew up, a 
formal style used in making books and the informal cursive style 
used in everyday communication, it is necessary to make an experi- 
mental analysis of the movement used in writing the two styles. 
Such an analysis was made by William H. Gray," who took motion- 
picture photographs of a number of writers who wrote both manu- 
script and cursive with facility. He found several fundamental dif- 
ferences between the two. The most striking difference is that the 
pen stroke in manuscript writing is slower and more uniform in speed 
than in cursive writing. In the cursive writing the pen stroke be- 
comes much more rapid in the middle of the longer lines. It slows 
down, of course, at the sharp turns in the letters. To put the differ- 
ence in another way, the manuscript writing is done with a rather 
slow, drawing movement, whereas the cursive writing is done with 
a more rapid and a more free, swinging stroke. This free stroke is 
made possible by the modification of the forms of the letters pro- 
duced by joining them together. As a result there are fewer places 
where there is a sharp change in the direction of the stroke, with a 
consequent slowing-down or pause. Contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, the actual lifting of the pen does not slow down the stroke. 
Slowing-down is caused rather by the form of letters, requiring nu- 

* William Henry Gray, “An Experimental Comparison of the Movements in Manu- 
script Writing and Cursive Writing,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXI (April, 
1930), 259-72. 
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merous changes in direction. An example is the letter e. In manu- 
script writing the first stroke is horizontal and the circular stroke 
which forms the main outline of the letter meets this horizontal 
stroke at a sharp angle. In cursive writing no such angle exists. 

The lines and strokes of manuscript and cursive writing have been 
contrasted from the point of view of the movements used in produc- 
ing them. A corresponding contrast is presented by their appear- 
ance. Because the strokes of manuscript writing are at more clear- 
cut angles to each other, the forms of the letters are more clearly de- 
fined. In cursive writing, on the other hand, as the movement of one 
stroke changes gradually into that of the next, so the forms of the 
letters tend to blend into one another. The consequence is that 
manuscript writing is more legible than is cursive, particularly if an 
attempt is made to distinguish the individual letters. If it is neces- 
sary only to distinguish the word wholes in a familiar language, the 
difference in legibility is much less. It should be noted that the su- 
periority in legibility of manuscript writing is marked only when the 
original or pure manuscript style is used. When this style is modified 
to approach cursive writing by slanting it and changing the forms of 
the letters, greater speed can be attained but the superiority in 
legibility is lost. 

As a final style of writing, then, cursive is more rapid and some- 
what less legible than is manuscript writing. The superiority in 
speed is sometimes denied, and figures are given to show that manu- 
script writing is the more rapid. The contradiction is only apparent 
and is due to the fact that comparisons are sometimes made with 
younger children and sometimes with older children and adults. 
Kimmins,' for example, gives the results of tests of 9,264 girls who 
had written manuscript writing for two years or more. He finds that 
the younger children write the manuscript style the faster, whereas 
by thirteen years cursive writing becomes faster. The same contrast 
was found by Turner,? Gray,3 and Gates and Brown.‘ It may be ac- 

t Marjorie Wise, op. cit., p. xi. 

2 Olive G. Turner, “The Comparative Legibility and Speed of Manuscript Writing 
and Cursive Handwriting,” Elementary School Journal, XXX (June, 1930), 780-86. 

3 William Henry Gray, op. cit. 

4 Arthur I. Gates and Helen Brown, “Experimental Comparisons of Print-Script and 
Cursive Writing,” Journal of Educational Research, XX (June, 1929), 1-14. 
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cepted as a fairly well-established fact, then, that manuscript writing 
is faster in the writing of younger children and that cursive writing 
is faster in the writing of older children and adults. 


USE OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING IN EARLY GRADES 


This fact introduces a new angle to the problem. Thus far in this 
discussion manuscript and cursive writing in general have been 
under comparison. It now seems that consideration must be given 
to the adjustment of writing to the capacities and the needs of 
younger and older children separately. The conclusions which have 
thus far been reached apply to the writing of older persons and may 
need to be modified in reference to young children. Since the empha- 
sis in the early stages of writing is on learning to form the letters cor- 
rectly and in the later stages on acquiring fluency and speed, it seems 
quite possible that manuscript writing may be better for one stage 
and cursive writing for the other. 

Examination will be made, therefore, of the evidence concerning 
the suitability of manuscript writing to the child in the early grades. 
It has already been noted that young children write the manuscript 
style more rapidly than the cursive. This fact indicates that it is 
easier for them to learn manuscript writing. Why manuscript writ- 
ing should be easier to learn is not difficult to understand. Since the 
letters are separated, each letter stands out as a distinct unit of per- 
ception, and the unit of perception is smaller, being the letter rather 
than the word. The unit of movement is also shorter. Furthermore, 
the child does not have to learn to make the connecting strokes. 
These strokes, besides being additional elements to write, vary 
somewhat according to the letters which are being connected, where- 
as the separate letters are constant and invariable. Again, the con- 
necting strokes change somewhat the appearance of the letters them- 
selves. Finally, the manuscript letters resemble printed letters, and 
the child’s familiarity with the printed letters is therefore a greater 
help in learning manuscript than in learning cursive forms. The 
earlier acquisition of skill in writing the manuscript style gives the 
child an earlier facility in expressing himself in writing and therefore 
hastens the growth of ability in written composition. 

The relation between manuscript writing and reading is mutual. ~~ 
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Voorhis* has shown that the use of manuscript writing in Grade I 
definitely hastens the growth of the ability to read. The gain is so 
pronounced as to be unmistakable. Because of the great importance 
of reading, this fact must be given due weight. It is reported by 
teachers, on the basis of observation rather than experiment, that 
manuscript writing also favors growth in spelling. This result seems 
very probable from the effect of manuscript writing on reading. It is 
also reported that children show more enthusiasm for manuscript 
writing in the early grades. This attitude may well be the conse- 
quence of the greater ease with which they learn it. 

If manuscript writing is better for the young child and cursive 
writing for the older pupil, can the problem be solved by beginning 
with manuscript and changing over to cursive writing? This plan 
immediately suggests the objection that such a change may entail 
serious difficulty and loss of skill. Fortunately, evidence is available 
on this point. Studies by Winch? and by Gates and Brown? show 
that, if the change is made not later than Grade III, it can be ac- 
complished with little retardation in progress. If the change is de- 
layed until the writing habit has been firmly fixed, the acquisition of 
the new style is more difficult. Goetsch’s comparison of the writing 
in the later grades of children who started with manuscript and cur- 
sive writing, respectively, while not altogether conclusive, indicates 
that the early use of manuscript writing has no detrimental effect on 
the later writing of cursive.‘ 


REPORTS MADE BY PRIMARY SUPERVISORS ON CURRENT PRACTICES 
AND ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


In addition to the evidence from scientific experiment which has 
been cited, it is also worth while to consider the trend of practice and 


t Thelma G. Voorhis, The Relative Merits of Cursive and Manuscript Writing. Lincoln 
School Research Studies. New York: Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. 

2W. H. Winch, “Print-Script and Cursive-Script in Schools: An Investigation in 
Nervo-muscular Readjustments,” Forum of Education, IV (June and November, 1926), 
123-38, 206-22. 

3 Arthur I. Gates and Helen Brown, op. cit. 

4 Walter Robert Goetsch, ‘The Effect of Early Training in Handwriting on Later 
Writing and on Composition.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1934. See also “The Effect of Early Handwriting Instruc- 
tion,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (December, 1935), 290-98. 
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the opinion of teachers and supervisors. To get information on these 
points, the writer sent a questionnaire to 360 primary supervisors. 
Replies were received from 218. 

The most pertinent facts concerning practice may first be sum- 
marized briefly. Of those replying, about a fourth now use manu- 
script writing. The large majority of those who use it introduced it 
during or before 1931, fewer than a quarter having introduced it 
since that date. Evidently those who were not convinced of its value 
during the early period of propaganda are either awaiting further 
evidence or have made up their minds negatively. About to per cent 
of those who tried manuscript writing have discontinued using it. 


TABLE I 


GRADES IN WHICH MANUSCRIPT WRITING Is TAUGHT IN 49 
SCHOOLS USING THAT STYLE OF HANDWRITING 
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Probably the most significant fact concerns the grades in which 
manuscript writing is used. The distribution given in Table I shows 
that of forty-nine schools reporting on this point, thirty-two teach 
manuscript writing only in Grade I or in Grades I and II. 

The opinions of the persons replying are given in Table II. It is 
significant to compare these data with the results of experiments and 
psychological analysis. The respondents were asked to list both the 
advantages and the disadvantages of manuscript writing based on 
their experience and conversation with other teachers or supervisors. 
’ It is evident that each of the first five advantages given by teachers 
coincide with an advantage found in the experiments. The sixth is 
obvious. It is clear also that the first three apply solely to writing in 
the early grades and that the fourth and the fifth apply more to these 
grades than to later years. So far as the disadvantages are concerned, 
it has been shown that the first, which is most often mentioned, is 
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not serious if the change is made early. It is far outweighed by the 
advantages. The second is based on misinformation so far as the 
primary grades are concerned, for investigation has shown that in 
these grades manuscript writing is faster. The third and the fourth 
are administrative difficulties which are not serious. The fifth can 
be overcome by proper methods of instruction and 4s not serious in 
the first two grades. The sixth does not apply to the primary grades, 


TABLE II 
ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING REPORTED 
BY FIVE OR MORE SUPERVISORS IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS USING IT 


Number 
Advantages: Reporting 


1. Easier to learn, less fatiguing, and gives better writing 
(more legible and neat), easier to teach 
. Helps in early reading because of similarity of written and 
printed forms 34 
. Enables children much sooner to use writing as a form of 
expression 15 
. Pupils like it and take pride in it, appreciate good writing 11 
. Helps in spelling 8 
. Is an aid to lettering in art and map work 5 
Disadvantages: 
1. Difficulty in changing to cursive 
. Slow or probably slow 
. Difficulty in transferring to schools which do not use it 
. Parents must be convinced 
. Less rhythmic and encourages finger movement and bad 


6. 


where the children do not need to read cursive writing. So far as 
these opinions go, then, the advantages of manuscript writing in the 
early grades far outweigh the disadvantages. 


TIME FOR MAKING CHANGE TO CURSIVE WRITING 


If manuscript writing is taught in the early grades and cursive 
writing in the later grades, the question arises: When shall the 
change be made? A consideration of all the factors leads the writer 
to recommend that the change be made in the latter part of Grade 
II. The reasons for this opinion are as follows: (1) The advantage 
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of ease of learning would be lost if the pupils did not use manuscript 
writing long enough to be able to write it readily. (2) The advantage 
to reading probably extends into the second year. (3) The advan- 
tage in enabling pupils to express themselves freely in writing can be 
obtained only if the pupils write in manuscript style long enough to 
acquire some fluency. (4) The change should be put off until the 
pupil has become mature enough to have the skill to learn cursive 
writing easily; otherwise, there is no advantage in beginning with 
manuscript writing. (5) The change should be made before the habit 
of manuscript writing has become so firmly fixed as to make the 
change difficult. (6) The questionnaire sent to primary supervisors 
indicates that nearly all who begin with manuscript writing change 
to cursive writing in the latter part of Grade II, or at the beginning 
of Grade III. This fact shows that experience bears out the argu- 
ments given. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions and practical applications follow naturally from 
the facts which have been presented. They may be stated briefly: 
(1) Historical evidence, experiment, practice, and opinion indicate 
that cursive writing is better for the upper grades and for adult writ- 
ing. (2) Experiment, the trend of practice, and the opinion of those 
who have used it indicate that manuscript writing is preferable for 
beginners. (3) The change should be made late enough to secure the 
advantages of manuscript writing as an initial style and early enough 
to minimize the difficulty of making the change. In the opinion of 
the writer, the point at'which the change can probably best be made 
is the second half of Grade IT. 





A BASIC SIGHT VOCABULARY 


E. W. DOLCH 
University of Illinois 


Teachers of all grades, from Grade II on, find pupils who have 
very small or no sight vocabularies. The teachers wish to remedy 
this condition by drilling on the sight words that will be of most val- 
ue to these children in their reading. But which are those sight 
words? The vocabulary of a particular primer will not do because 
the child’s reading is now chiefly in books other than the basal series 
with which he started and also because the vocabularies of most prim- 
ers contain many words that, though needed at the primer stage, 
are later not of general usefulness. No standard word list will do be- 
cause all such lists contain five hundred words or more, too many to 
be given drill as a sight vocabulary. 

In view of these facts, it may well be assumed that the most es- 
sential of the words that are basic to children’s reading, and there- 
fore needed as a sight vocabulary, will surely be included in all the 
best lists of words used by children. A comparison of those lists was 
therefore the logical means of securing a basic sight vocabulary. The 
first list considered was naturally the vocabulary published by the 
Child Study Committee of the International Kindergarten Union," 
which is a summary of many studies in this field. This list contains 
2,596 words, which are the most frequent of 7,000 different words 
found to be known to children before entering Grade I. It was found 
that, if the words of a frequency of too or more (inflected forms being 
combined) were chosen from this list, a total of 510 words was 
secured, which is about the number of words on the other two lists 
which were used. The second list was the first five hundred of the 
Gates list,? which is too well known to need description and which 
has been used as a basis for many studies in reading vocabulary. 

t Child Study Committee of the International Kindergarten Union, A Study of the 
Vocabulary of Children before Entering the First Grade. Washington: International 
Kindergarten Union (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.), 1928. 

2 Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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The third list was that compiled by Wheeler and Howell,’ consisting 
of the 453 words most frequently found in ten primers and ten first 
readers published between 1922 and 1929. This list represents as 
well as does anything available the actual reading materials common 
in Grade I and therefore the vocabulary upon which, presumably, 
all later grade reading is built. Each of these three lists is compiled 
on a dictionary basis (that is, regularly inflected forms of a single 
root are combined), and a comparison of the three lists could easily 
be made. From this comparison the list on pages 458-59 was secured. 

This list may well be called “‘basic”’ because it includes the “tool” 
words that are used in all writing, no matter what the subject. Con- 
junctions join clauses regardless of what the clauses are about; prep- 
ositions introduce phrases of every kind; pronouns stand for any and 
all persons and things; adverbs modify every kind of verb; and ad- 
jectives modify every kind of noun. Verbs denote action or being 
of every sort of subject, and the auxiliaries, practically all of which 
are included in this list, are used with all the verbs of the language. 

This list is not perfect, since no list secured from frequency counts 
can be flawless. The chances of use that enter into frequency counts 
cause some unimportant words to secure higher frequencies than 
some more important words. For instance, “jump” cannot be con- 
sidered a word of wide usefulness, yet on these vocabulary lists it 
ranked with words like “do” or “make.’’ Perhaps the most unex- 
plainable case is the word “‘cut.” Word-counting will always give 
some such cases. Word-counting is also certain to leave out of a list 
some words of importance which should be included but which did 
not happen to be used often enough in the sampling of material 
counted. 

If the criterion of appearance on all three lists had been rigidly ad- 
hered to, the twenty-seven words marked with asterisks would have 
been cut from the list. This elimination would have been unfortu- 
nate, since these words appear in the first 510 of the International 
Kindergarten Union list and in the first 500 of the Gates list. Many 
of these words obviously belong with others on the basic list. 
“Which” belongs with “who” and “that,” “done” and “‘goes” be- 
long with “did” and “go,” “start” belongs with “stop,” and “‘write” 


tH. E. Wheeler and Emma A. Howell, “A First-Grade Vocabulary Study,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XX XI (September, 1930), 52-60. 
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A BASIC SIGHT VOCABULARY OF 220 WORDS, COMPRISING ALL WORDS, 
EXCEPT NOUNS, COMMON TO THE WORD LIST OF INTERNATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN UNION, THE GATES LIST, AND THE WHEELER- 
HOWELL LIST 


CONJUNCTIONS 


and 

as 
because 
but 

if 

or 


PREPOSITIONS 
about 
after 
at 
by 
down 
for 
from 
in 
into 
of. 
on 
over 
to 
under 

*upon 
with 


PRONOUNS 
he ® 
her 
him 
his 
I 
it 

*its 
me 
my 

*myself 
our 
she 
that. 
their 
them 
these 


they 
this 
*those 
us 
we. 
what 
*which 
who 
you 
your 


ADVERBS 
again 
*always 

around 
away 
*before 
far 
fast 
first 
here 
how 
just 
much 
never 
no 
not 
now 
off 
once 
only 
out 
so 
soon 
then 
there 
today 
*together 
too 
up 
very 
*well 
when 


where 
why 
yes 


ADJECTIVES 
a 
all 
an 
any 
*best 
*better 
big 
black 
blue 
both 
brown 
*clean 
cold 
*eight 
every 
*five 
four 
full 
funny 
good 
green 
hot 
kind 
*light 
little 
long, 
many 
new 
old 
one 
OW!» 
pretty 
red 
right 
round 
*seven 
*six 
small 


*, 


some 
ten 
the 
three 
two 
warm 
white 
yellow 


VERBS 
am 
are 
ask 
ate 
be 
been 
bring 
buy 
call 
came 
can 
carry 
come 
could 
cut 
did 
do 
does 

*done 
don’t 
draw 
drink 
eat 
fall 
find 
fly 
found 
gave 
get 
give 
go 

*goes 
going 


* The twenty-seven words marked with asterisks were included in only two of the lists. 
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VERBS—Cont. like ride thank 
got live run think 
grow look said *try 
had made saw *use 
has make say walk 
have may see want 
help must shall was 
hold open show *wash 

*hurt pick sing went 
is play sit were 
jump please sleep will 
keep pull start wish 
know put stop work 
laugh ran take would 
let read tell *write 


with ‘“‘read.”’ The numbers under ten belong with the other numbers 
listed. For this reason these twenty-seven words are included in the 
basic list; they add a few that do not belong but more that seem as 
important as others on the list. 

It is to be especially noted that this basic sight vocabulary in- 
cludes no nouns. Nouns cannot be of universal use because each 
noun is tied to special subject matter. If new subject matter is used, 


new nouns must be used. Unfortunately, teachers have spent a great 
deal of energy in teaching the nouns in primers as sight words, and 
then, as the later books take up new materials, new nouns must be 
used and not those that have been learned. Perhaps one reason that 
many children in the intermediate grades do not know by sight the 
words on this basic list is that the emphasis on sight teaching has 
been on nouns instead of on these ‘‘tool’”’ words. Some few nouns, 
such as “thing” or “‘man,” do recur a great deal, but in the case of 
most nouns the rule applies that they are “local” to a particular ac- 
tivity or interest. The nouns common to the three lists are mainly 
local to young children’s interests and to first-grade activities. They 
are in no sense basic to all elementary-school reading. That the read- 
er may see this fact for himself, the list of nouns is given on page 460. 

It is not claimed that the basic list of 220 words includes all the 
words that the elementary-school pupil should know by sight; the - 
claim is only that he should at least know these. Consequently, when 
a child in any grade is found lacking in sight vocabulary, he should 
be tested to see which of these words he does know and should then 
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be trained to recognize instantly by sight the words that he does not 
know. For this purpose small cards with the words printed in primer 
type on both sides are most convenient. The cards can be flashed be- 
fore the pupil by the teacher or by another pupil, any unknown word 
named for the subject by the tester (who sees the word on the reverse 
of the card), and the pack gone over again and again until all 220 


95 NOUNS COMMON TO THE THREE WORD LISTS BUT NOT 
RECOMMENDED FOR A BASIC SIGHT VOCABULARY 


apple day home school 
baby dog horse seed 
back doll house sheep 
ball door kitty shoe 
bear duck leg sister 
bed egg letter show 
bell eye man song 
bird farm men squirrel 
birthday farmer milk stock 
boat father money street 
box feet morning sun 
boy fire mother table 
bread fish name thing 
brother floor nest time 
cake flower night top 
car game paper toy 
cat garden party tree 
chair girl picture watch 
chicken goodbye pig water 
children grass rabbit way 
Christmas ground rain wind 
coat hand ring window 
corm head robin wood 
cow hill Santa Claus 


words are known with certainty. A daily record of words known can 
be used to show the learner a curve that indicates how he is improv- 
ing. When the pupil recognizes these 220 words instantly and easily, 
he will have a “capital” of word knowledge with which he can attack 
any reading matter and, with guessing from context and perhaps 
some help from sounding, get something out of it. If his sounding is 
weak, training in that skill will complete the remedial process, and 
the pupil will be able to do the learning from books that school work 
demands. 














SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. II 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS anp NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


The January number of the Elementary School Journal presented 
selected references on general administration, state school adminis- 
tration, city school administration, and supervision. The references 
presented in this article are concerned with teaching staff, school 
finance, business management, and public relations. The period 
covered in the selection of the references is, with one exception, 
November 1, 1934, to October 31, 1935. 


TEACHING STAFF 


61. Betts, Gmspert L. “The Influence of Teacher Tenure Laws on Supply 
and Demand,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII (October and 
November, 1934), 118-31, 175-86. 

Part I deals with the influence of tenure legislation on supply and demand in 
the several states. Part II analyzes differences in supply and demand in tenure 
and non-tenure states. 

62. CALIVER, AMBROSE. “Sdme Problems in the Education and Placement of 
Negro Teachers,” Journal of Negro Education, IV (January, 1935), 99- 
E12; 

Presents a survey report of the status of negro teachers and their opportunities 
for employment. 

63. DuSHANnE, Donatp. “The Superintendent and Tenure,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXIV (May, 1935), 156. 

Notes the acceleration of the tenure movement during the period of the depres- 
sion and argues that schools in the six states having state-wide tenure have 
suffered less during this period than the non-tenure states. 

64. ELSBREE, WiL~arD S. “The Future of Teachers’ Salaries and Salary 
Scheduling,” Teachers College Record, XXXVI (March, 1935), 490-06. 
Predicts improvement in the future economic position of teachers as a result 
of the organization of teachers themselves, the dissemination of information re- 
garding the schools, and the regulation of the supply of teachers by the state. 


65. Foster, RicHarp R. “The Economic Position of Teachers: Recent 
Trends and Present Status,” The Application of Research Findings to 
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Current Educational Practices, pp. 59-65. Official Report of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, 1935. Washington: American 
Educational Research Association of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1935. 

Reports the results of an investigation by the Committee on the Economic 
Status of the Teacher of the National Education Association. The study is 
based on a sampling of 2,566 teachers. 


. GARBER, LEE O. “When and How Do Teachers Attain a Permanent 
Status under Tenure Laws?” American School Board Journal, XCI 
(July, 1935), 15-16. 

Discusses court decisions dealing with the status of teachers under existing 
tenure laws and points out the import of the decisions. 


. GROVER, E. C. “A Brief Résumé of Studies on the Single-Salary Schedule,” 
American School Board Journal, XCI (July, 1935), 26, 75. 

An evaluation of the findings of the more important studies dealing with the 
single-salary schedule for teachers in city school systems. 

. Heck, Arcu O. “Recent Changes in Public-School Personnel Services,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XIV (September 18, 1935), 155-61. 
Presents data on the changes since September 1, 1930, in the number of per- 
sonnel workers in school systems in ninety-two cities. 

. Lewis, E. E. “Desirable Practices with Respect to Leaves of Absence and 
the Improvement of Teachers in Service,” Official Report of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, 1935, pp. 209-11. Washington: Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 1935. 
States the principles which should control the granting of sabbatical leaves to 
teachers by city school systems. 


. MELCHER, GEORGE. “The Contribution of the Teaching Staff in the 
Formulation and Execution of Administrative Policies,” Official Report 
of the Department of Superintendence, 1935, pp. 212-15. Washington: 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
1935. 

Indicates the important respects in which the co-operation and the participa- 
tion of teachers may be utilized in school administration. 


. MELCHER, GEORGE. “Ten Ways To Increase the Influence of Teachers,” 
Nation’s Schools, XV (March, 1935), 29-30. 

Describes methods employed to secure greater participation on the part of 
teachers in such services as curriculum construction, textbook selection, school- 
building planning, and interpreting the schools to the public. 


. Murpny, A. B. “What Shall We Do with Teacher Tenure?” American 
School Board Journal, XC (April, 1935), 14, 75. 

Suggests a plan of solving the problem of teacher tenure without specific legis- 
lation. 
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73. NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
AND RESEARCH Division. (a) ‘‘Salary Schedules for Teachers, 1934-35; 
60 Cities Over 100,000 in Population,” Educational Research Service, 
Circular No. 11, 1934, pp. 28; (6) “Upward Trends in Teachers’ Sala- 
ries,’ Educational Research Service, February 11, 1935, pp. 17 (mimeo- 
graphed); (c) Salaries of School Employees, 1934-35, Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association, Vol. XIII, No. 2, 1935, pp. 32; 
(d) ‘Teachers’ Salaries in Suburban School Systems, 1934-35,” Educa- 
tional Research Service, Circular No. 2, 1935, pp. 26; (e) “Organization 
and Content, Teachers’ Salary Schedules,” Educational Research Serv- 
ice, Circular No..6, 1935, pp. 56; (f) ‘Teachers’ Salary Cuts and Resto- 
rations,” Educational Research Service, News Bulletin No. 1, July 19, 
1935, Pp. 35 (mimeographed); (g) ‘Teachers’ Salary Cuts and Restora- 
tions,”’ Educational Research Service, News Bulletin No. 2, August 15, 
1935, pp. 12 (mimeographed). Washington: Department of Superintend- 
ence and Research Division of the National Education Association. 

A series of helpful reports on teachers’ salary problems. 


74. PARSONS, RHEy Boyp. “A Study of the Relation of Supply of Teachers to 
Demand for Teachers,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (October, 


1935), 97-104. 

On the basis of a study of more than thirty thousand existing teachers’ cer- 
tificates, the author concludes that the apparent surplus of teachers in Ten- 
nessee is explained by present legal requirements for certification in the state. 
On the basis of recent trends in teacher education, the analysis indicates a 
definite shortage of adequately prepared teachers in that state. 


75. Recent Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure. Washington: Committee on 
Tenure of the National Education Association, 1935. Pp. 62. 


A helpful review of court decisions with respect to teacher tenure since 1932. 
Part II presents abstracts of sixty-nine important cases. 


76. Scott, Crecit WINFIELD. Indefinite Teacher Tenure. Teachers College 

Contributions to Education, No. 613. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934. Pp. x+166. 
Traces the development of indefinite-tenure laws and discusses their operation. 
Undertakes to ascertain what provisions should make up an indefinite-tenure 
law so that the greatest possible protection may be had for teachers, pupils, and 
society in general. 


77. SNEDDEN, Davin. “Personnel Problems in Educational Administration: 

Married Women as Public School Teachers,” Teachers College Record, 
XXXVI (April, 1935), 613-21. 
Discusses the controversial aspects of employment of married women as teach- 
ers during periods of general unemployment. The author considers that the 
subject is generally obscured by prejudicial judgments, and he regards dysgenic 
fecundity as the only important basis for opposition to married women as 
teachers. 
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78. StinE, Mark E. “In-Service Education for Teachers,” School and Society, 


XLI (April 27, 1935), 582-84. 

Considers the effect of regulations in the different states for the renewing of 
teachers’ certificates and suggests that certificates granted on low preservice 
scholastic standards should be subject to gradually increased requirements for 
in-service education. 


79. “Teacher Retirement Legislation in 1934 and 1935 to Date.” Washington: 


Committee on Retirement Allowances of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1935. Pp. 16 (mimeographed). 

Summary of legislative proposals pertaining to teacher retirement made dur- 
ing 1934 and 1935. 


80. The Teacher’s Economic Position. Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 


cation Association, Vol. XIII, No. 4. Washington: Research Division 
of the National Education Association, 1935. Pp. 165-268. 

This bulletin provides for the distribution of the complete report of the Na- 
tional Education Association Committee on the Economic Status of the Teach- 
er. The committee gathered data from a variety of sources and gives a report 
on teachers’ incomes and liabilities, commodity prices, trends in teachers’ sal- 
aries, and comparative incomes of other occupational groups. 


81. Teacher Tenure Legislation in 1935 to Date. Washington: Committee on 


Tenure of the National Education Association, 1935. Pp. 38. 


Summarizes legislative enactments and proposals made in 1935 with respect 
to teacher tenure. 


82. WOELLNER, RoBERT C. “Improvement of Personnel through Efficient 


Recruitment,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (November, 1934), 
175-85. 
Discusses problems incident to the selection of competent and desirable teach- 
ers for the schools. Indicates steps in the improvement of personnel and dis- 
cusses such controversial questions as the employment of married women as 
teachers. 

SCHOOL FINANCE 


83. CAMMACK, JAMES W., Jr. Protecting Public School Funds in Kentucky. 


Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. VII, No. 4. Lexington, 
Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1935. Pp. 216. 

A historical review of legal provisions for protecting school funds in Kentucky 
and an explanation of recent legal requirements for accounting for school 
revenues and expenditures. ’ 


84. Finance and Business Administration. Review of Educational Research, 





Vol. V, No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research Associa- 
tion of the National Education Association, 1935. Pp. 121-84. 

A digest of recent important contributions to the literature of several phases 
of school finance. The bulletin includes a carefully selected list of references 
bearing on each problem dealt with. 
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85. HAHNE, Ernest H. “Economic Aspects of Federal Aid to Schools,” School 
and Society, XLI (March 9g, 1935), 313-21. 
Regards federal aid to schools as but one phase of the general movement 
toward greater centralization of governmental functions and a necessary means 
of disentangling the public schools from the injustices of the general property 
tax. 


86. JornT COMMISSION ON THE EMERGENCY IN EpucatTion. Schools and Taxes. 
Washington: Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education of the 
National Education Association and the Department of Superintend- 
ence, 1935. Pp. 16. 

Important statistics of school finance and taxation are presented in graphic 
form with brief explanatory comments. 


87. McPuerson, W. B. “Let Us Not Be Deceived,” Nation’s Schools, XV 
(June, 1935), 27-28. 
Considers the political dangers inherent in centralized control of education a 
serious objection to current proposals for federal aid. 


88. Morrison, J. Cayce. “Five Principles Essential to Federal Aid for Edu- - 
cation,”’ Nation’s Schools, XIV (November, 1934), 17-19. 
Discusses federal aid in relation to equalization of educational opportunities 
I and explains why control should be centralized primarily in the state organiza- 
: tion. 


89. Mort, Paut R. “An Objective Basis for the Distribution of Federal Sup- 
port to Public Education,” Teachers College Record, XXXVI (November, 
1934), 91-110. 

A suggested plan for determining the educational needs of different states in 
terms of school-attendance or school-census data, together with a desirable 
correction for cost-of-living differences between urban and rural sections. 


90. Mort, Paut R. “Let’s Remove the Mysticism from the Problem of Finan- 
cial Control,” Nation’s Schools, XV (March, 1935), 27-28. 
A plea for research to determine the nature and the effect of local control as a 
basis for consideration of problems pertaining to the support of schools. 


o1. Mort, Paut R., and LAWLER, EuGENE S. Taxation for Adequate Support 
of Educational Services. Washington: American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, 1934. Pp. 24. 
A brief characterization of a selected list of problems pertaining to taxation 
and school support, together with a selected list of references for more exten- 
sive study of each of these problems. 


92. Mutter, HELEN M. (Compiler). Federal Aid for the Equalization of Edu- 
cational Opportunity. The Reference Shelf, Vol. IX, No. 8. New York: 

H. W. Wilson Co., 1934. Pp. 122. 

A supplement to an earlier volume in this series containing reprints of selected 

articles and an up-to-date bibliography on the question of federal aid. 
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. NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR FEDERAL Amp To Epucation. “Reducing the 


Debt Load of School Districts: A Memorandum Relating to Federal 
Loans to School Districts.” Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, Educational Research Service. Pp. 28 (mimeographed). 

A suggestive memorandum regarding the present school-debt situation and ad- 
vantages and methods of refinancing school indebtedness. 


. RicHMonp, JAMES H. ‘““The Responsibility of Government for the Support 


of Schools,” Nation’s Schools, XV (March, 1935), 21-23. 


Argues that federal aid does not necessarily imply an unreasonable degree of 
control of public education. State lines are constantly being ignored by the 
federal government in relation to other public enterprises, and the federal gov- 
ernment cannot neglect its obligation to the schools. 


. School Finance Systems. Series 1—State Systems: Elementary and Sec- 


ondary Schools. Washington: Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, November, 1934, January, 1935, and March, 1935 
(three pamphlets). 

A brief description of the plan of financing public education now in effect in 
each of the states. 


. Smmpson, ALFRED D. “Influence of State Aid on School Support and Taxa- 


tion,” The Application of Research Findings to Current Educational Prac- 
tices, pp. 54-59. Official Report of the American Educational Research 
Association 1935. Washington: American Educational Research Associ- 
ation of the National Education Association, 1935. 

Discusses the state-aid plan in use in New York and considers some of the 
significant outgrowths of the state-aid problem in relation to school support 
and taxation. 


. Tax COMMISSION OF OHIO RESEARCH SEcTION. ‘‘A Study of Revenue Re- 


ceipts and Governmental Cost Payments of Counties, Cities, and School 
Districts of Ohio for the Years, 1929-1933.’’ Columbus, Ohio: Tax 
Commission of Ohio, 1935. Pp. 45 (mimeographed). 

An elaborate statistical summary of revenues and expenditures for governmen- 
tal purposes in counties, cities, and school districts of Ohio. 


. Van KLEEcK, E. R. “School Finance and the Social Problems of Popula- 
tion and Health,”’ American Schooi Board Journal, XCI (August, 1935), 
15-17, 68-69. 

An excellent discussion of the interrelations of population changes, social prob- 
lems, school administration, and finance. 


. WELLER, GERALD M. “A Plan for State Equalization of Capital Outlays 


for Public School Buildings,” American School Board Journal, XCI 
(August, 1935), 23-24. 

Advocates state aid in financing capital outlays in school districts and suggests 
the technique by which the results desired may be brought about. 
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BusINnEsSs MANAGEMENT 


. Arp, J. P. “A Plan for Selecting School-Building Equipment,” American 
School Board Journal, XCI (July, 1935), 41, 74-75. 

Considers the problems that are met by superintendents in the selection of 
school equipment and proposes a solution for these problems. 


. BALDwin, Harry G. “Why an Appraisal of School Property?” American 
School Board Journal, XC (April, 1935), 29-30, 72. 

Discusses the importance of property inventories as a basis for the insurance 
program of a city school system. 


. Carr, Wri11aM G. “Salaries Paid School Custodial Employees,” A meri- 
can School Board Journal, XC (June, 1935), 18, 50. 

Summarizes the findings of the seventh biennial survey of salaries of school 
employees carried on by the Research Division of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


. Coox, SaMuEL A. “The Allocation of Janitorial Man-Power to School 
Buildings,” American School Board Journal, XCI (August, 1935), 27- 
29, 69. 

Points out the need for effective utilization of man power in the operation of 
school plants and indicates the kind of data essential to the establishment of 
standards for custodial services. 


. FowLkeEs, JoHN Guy. Principles and Practices of Financial Accounting for 
Schools. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale & Co., 1934. Pp. xvi+238. 
A helpful manual of public-school business practices and a suggested accounting 
system for school financial transactions. 


. GAISER, SAMUEL. “Organizing a School Supply Service Agency,” Nation’s 
Schools, XVI (September, 1935), 48-51. 

Advocates centralized purchasing by a distinct agency as a means of securing 
better quality and better service in relation to school supplies and school 
equipment. 

. Heruimy, Lester B. “Per-Pupil Costs for Operation of the School Plant 
in Large-City Systems,” American School Board Journal, LXXXIX 
(November, 1934), 40-41. 

Data valuable for comparative purposes in studies of school-operation costs are 
presented for 86 cities with populations of 100,000 and more. 

. Hrpsert, R. W. “The Purchase of School Supplies and Equipment,” 
American School Board Journal, XCI (September, 1935), 42-44. 
Considers the procedures to be followed in selecting and purchasing school 
equipment and supplies in large cities. 


. Hrpsert, R. W. “School-Supplies Management,” American School Board 
Journal, XCI (October, 1935), 28-30, 75. 
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Deals with the more important practices in checking, storing, and distributing 
school supplies. 

. Hoty, T. C. “State Insurance for School Buildings,” Nation’s Schools, 
XVI (October, 1935), 60, 62. 

Describes different plans of state insurance and self-insurance in certain city 
school systems and advocates this means of economy as a substitute for econo- 
my measures which affect the welfare of the pupils. 

. Kuxp, C. L. “Liability Insurance Coverage for Boards of Education,” 
American School Board Journal, XCI (September, 1935), 30-32. 
Discusses changes in laws with respect to liability of boards of education and 
indicates types of liability insurance to be carried. 

. Lams, ALFRED C. “Standardization and Distribution of Custodial Sup- 
plies,” American School Board Journal, XCI (July, 1935), 20, 73. 
Presents the critical issues to be met in the standardization of custodial sup- 
plies and discusses the solution of these issues in the school system of Ham- 
tramck, Michigan. 

. Linn, H. H. Practical School Economies. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934. Pp. xxiv+462. 

A comprehensive discussion of financial administration of local school systems. 
An analysis of basic reasons for inefficiency and numerous suggestions of sound 
business procedures and effective measures of economy. 

. Lunn, H. H. “Are Fire-Insurance Rates on Public-School Property Ex- 
cessive?” American School Board Journal, LXXXIX (November, 1934), 
25-26, 70. 

This article shows that too large a proportion of the school budget goes to in- 
surance premiums on property. Methods of reducing insurance costs without 
decreasing protection are indicated. 

. Lunn, H. H. “The Effect of NRA Codes on School Buying,” American 
School Board Journal, XC (May, 1935), 26-27. 

Gives the returns from 126 school officials to a questionnaire on the effect of 
the NRA codes on school purchasing. 

. MISNER, FRANK M. Extra Costs and Incidental Costs in the Erection of 
School Buildings. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
624. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
viii+8o. 

Characterizes the various types and causes of extra costs which commonly 
occur in connection with the construction of school buildings. 


PuBLIc RELATIONS" 

. CorrMaN, Lotus D. “Education and Public Service,” Official Report of 
the Department of Superintendence, 1935, pp. 134-38. Washington: De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
1935. 

*See also Item 542 in the list of selected references appearing in the November, 

1935, number of the School Review. 
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Describes the relation of education to public service as one of mutual depend- 
ence in the advancement of human welfare. 

. ENGELHARDT, N. L. “Community and School Plant Planning,” School 
Executive, LV (October, 1935), 46-48, 66. 

Suggests important considerations affording opportunities for close co-ordina- 
tion of the educational program and community planning. 

. MoEHLMAN, ARTHUR B. “Difficulties in Interpreting the Public School 
to the Community,” Educational Method, XIV (May, 1935), 403-0. 


Points out and discusses seven difficulties that stand out sharply in an analysis 
of community relationships. 


. Muetter, A. D. “Public Relations and the Principal,” Nation’s Schools, 
XIV (November, 1934), 34-36. 

Considers various agencies open to the principal for establishing good relations 
between his school and the community. Explains how pupils and teachers, 
school publications, school exhibits, and special occasions may be employed 
to this end. 


. REEDER, WarD G. “The Place of the School Janitor in the Public-Rela- 
tions Program,” American School Board Journal, LXXXIX (November, 
1934), 27-28, 71. 

Reveals the school janitor in the réle of a citizen and indicates the ways in 
which he may assist in promoting public relations. 


. SCHOONMAKER, N. B. “Public Schools and Politics,” American School 


Board Journal, LXXXIX (November, 1934), 15-16. 

Describes the methods used in Minneapolis, Minnesota, to mold public 
opinion with respect to adequate support of schools. 

. Titus, CHARLES H. “The University and Its Public Relations,” Journal 
of Higher Education, VI (January, 1935), 13-20, 58. 

Discusses the concern of the trustees, president, administrative officers, faculty 
members, and students for the relations of the university and the public. 

. WALLER, J. Fuint. Public Relations for the Public Schools. Trenton, New 
Jersey: MacCrellish & Quigley Co., 1933. Pp. 112. 

Analyzes in detail the best current practice in efforts to interpret to the people 
the aims and purposes of public education in the United States. 








Cducational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A study of the reading difficulties of adults —The publication under review" 
is a frank and clear report of extensive and careful research concerning a matter 
of great importance for adult education. It should be read by all serious students 
of reading, readers, and the influence of books on public opinion. Together with 
the work of Dale, Tyler, Washburne, Vogel, Ojemann, Lewerenz, and others, it 
is the beginning of inquiries which, we may hope, will not stop until all the 
factors in sentences, paragraphs, chapters or articles, books, and series of books 
which determine how hard they are to understand have been discovered, studied 
in their relations to one another, and measured with respect to their influence 
alone and in various combinations. 

Gray and Leary selected 48 paragraphs from books, magazines, and news- 
papers such as are read by many adults and found out how hard it was for 756 
persons to read each understandingly. Their understanding was measured by 
determining their ability to select from five sentences the best statement of the 
gist of the paragraph and to select a sentence stating something which was 
definitely not said by the paragraph. 

The 756 persons were almost all between 15 and 45 years of age, with a mean 
at 22.7. About a third had education beyond high school and about a tenth no 
education beyond Grade VIII. They displayed a wide range in ability to under- 
stand printed paragraphs, and the lowest 190 may safely be used as a sample of 
adults of low ability in this respect. For these 190 the 48 paragraphs varied in 
difficulty from some which about half the group understood to some which 
practically none of the group understood. 

Each of the 48 paragraphs was measured with respect to the number of words 
not known to go per cent of sixth-grade pupils according to Dale’s study, number 
of different words not in the 769 noted as ‘“‘easy” words by Dale and Tyler, and 
various other measures of the vocabulary load. It was also measured with 
respect to average length of sentence, number of simple sentences, number of 
clauses introduced by relative pronouns, and various other indices of the com- 


* William S. Gray and Bernice E. Leary, What Makes a Book Readable: With Special 


Reference to Adults of Limited Reading Ability—An Initial Study. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xviii+-358. $3.00. 
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plexity of sentence structure. In all, 44 such possible symptoms of difficulty 
or ease were measured. Each symptom was correlated with the difficulty of the 
paragraph for the 190 poorest readers and with the other 43 symptoms. From 
these correlations teams of symptoms were chosen to predict the difficulty any 
given reading material would have for such a group of poor readers. 

The best combination of eight symptoms properly weighted had a predictive 
correlation of .645, and any one of many combinations of four symptoms did 
nearly as well (.640 to .637 for nine such that were tried). Probably number of 
words not known to go per cent of sixth-grade pupils plus one suitable measure 
of complexity of sentence structure would give about .62, since the former alone 
gives .55. It is thus easy to predict to the extent of .60; but, as Gray and Leary 
frankly state, that is disappointingly low. The case is, however, not so bad as 
it seems at its face value, for all the correlations of the 44 symptoms are atten- 
uated by the fact that they were computed for 48 paragraphs of 100 words each. 
If they had been computed for 48 sets, each of 2,000 words from a score of para- 
graphs of equal or nearly equal difficulty for the 190 poor readers, all the corre- 
lations with difficulty would have been higher, and some of them, such as those 
for “number of compound-complex sentences” and “number of clauses intro- 
duced by relative pronouns,’ would have been much higher. 

Gray and Leary applied a team of five symptoms of difficulty (number of 
different words outside Dale’s 769 easiest, fewness of personal pronouns, 
percentage of different words, average sentence length in words, and number of 
prepositional phrases) to 350 books (using 100 words from each chapter) and 
obtained scores ranging from 2.06 for Michael West’s adaptation of Robinson 
Crusoe for the use of foreigners learning English to —.26 for Defoe’s original 
Robinson Crusoe. The next easiest of the list are Stewart’s Country Life Readers, 
Book I (1.84) and Book II (1.33), Garretson’s Home and Health in a New Land 
(1.57), a modified Silas Marner (1.24), Brigham’s Box Furniture (1.24), and 
Kirkpatrick’s Public Speaking (1.22). The hardest books of the list are McBride’s 
Romantic Czechoslovakia (.03), Allen’s Only Yesterday (.06), Wister’s The Seven 
Ages of Washington (.08), Silas Marner (.13), Mowrer’s Germany Puts the Clock 
Back (.14), and Sullivan’s Our Times: The Turn of the Century (.14). 

Disbelievers in the use of objective symptoms will probably urge that the 
rating of the original Robinson Crusoe proves the inadequacy of such symptoms. 
Surely Robinson is not a very hard book to read, they will argue; surely there is 
something radically wrong with a scheme which rates it as the hardest of these 
350 books and also rates Little Women (.42), David Copperfield (.16), The Vicar 
of Wakefield (.25), and Swiss Family Robinson (.34) as much harder than Lipp- 
man’s A Preface to Morals (.56), Robinson’s The Mind in the Making (.43), and 
Wharton’s Ethan Frome (.68). 

This criticism is unfair to Gray and Leary, whose modest claims for the 
prediction of difficulty are consistent with the facts that they report, but it 
suggests two instructive facts. The first is that the ease of getting the gist of a 
chapter or of a book may be imperfectly correlated with the ease of getting the 
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gist of one-hundred—word units of it, one at a time. The latter is, of course, 
important for the former, but a person may understand each bit as he reads it 
and still not understand the larger total message of a sequence of bits; and he 
may miss the points of many of the separate bits and still understand fairly well 
the general argument or description or narrative. The second is that measures 
of the complexity of sentence structure by the length of sentences need protec- 
tion against changing customs of punctuating and of interpreting punctuation. 
Defoe, for example, often used semicolons in cases where a modern writer would 
not. The custom of separating closely related sentences by a semicolon instead 
of a period may increase ease of reading if the reader is accustomed to the 
practice but increase difficulty if he is accustomed to taking as a unit whatever 
begins with a capital and ends with a period. For this and other reasons it 
seems probable that some other symptom of complexity of sentence structure 
will be found preferable to sentence length as measured by any simple and 
easy method. 

Regardless of doubts concerning one or another particular of the report, 
impartial students of the problems of reading will accept its conclusions that a 
large proportion of American adults cannot enjoy or profit by a large fraction 
of even supposedly simple and popular books because they cannot get their 
meanings paragraph by paragraph, much less combine these into the expected 
appreciation of the books’ total messages. A better technique of writing books 
for the dull and ignorant and unskilled in reading can be discovered, and men 
of science and letters may find it their duty to use it. 

Gray and Leary present a valuable census of opinions of librarians, publishers, 
and others concerned with adult education about the qualities causing read- 
ability, and valuable data concerning the abilities of various groups of readers, 
and other matters—all of which I must leave without comment. 

EpWaArp L. THORNDIKE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


How to evaluate books.—During this period of decreased budgets librarians 
have found that more careful evaluation and selection of books compensates, to 
some extent, for the decrease in funds. They and others who compile lists of 
books for purchase or for other purposes will welcome a helpful volume" by an 
author of long and rich experience as a teacher in the Library School of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, the School of Librarianship of the University of 
California, and the School of Library Service of Columbia University, and as 
managing editor of the Library Journal. 

The work is described by the author as “an introductory presentation center- 
ing on aspects that relate to general book use through library service; to princi- 

* Helen E. Haines, Living with Books: The Art of Book Selection. Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in Library Service, No. 2. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1935. Pp. xiv-+506. $4.00. 
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ples and methods developed in the practice of book selection for libraries; 
to use of the simpler bibliographical aids; to the more obvious information 
essential to librarians concerning series, editions, publishers, and characteristics 
of standard and current publications; and to survey and synthesis of leading 
classes of literature’’ (p. vii). 

The carefully selected content is logically organized. The first three parts of 
the book deal with the relations existing between persons and books, tests of 
book values, standard aids in selection, the art of book-reviewing, the qualities 
of a good review, the use of book reviews in book selection, principles and 
methods of book evaluation, the writing of annotations, the history of book 
production, the physical makeup of the book, censorship, copyright, present-day 
American publishing and publishers, editions, reprints, series, translations, and 
many related topics. Part IV, which constitutes more than half the book, 
treats the literature of various fields, including, among others, biography, his- 
tory, science, religion, philosophy, sociology, poetry, fiction, and drama. The 
historical treatment of the literature of each field is supplemented by helpful 
descriptions of the more important bibliographical aids. The discussion of each 
subject is followed by a list of fifty books representing many aspects of the 
field. 

Although a compendium of information concerning books, the volume is 
entirely readable. The author’s contagious enthusiasm for books is reflected 
throughout. The book may be used as a starting point in bibliographical or 
reference work in several fields, as an aid in the selection of books for libraries, 


and as a guide for the reading of laymen. The type, paper, leading, binding, 
and symmetrical arrangement of the printing contribute to make the book 
legible and aesthetically pleasing. 


HERMAN G. RICHEY 


Functional English in the upper grades.—A new series of language books? is 
a continuation of the Daily-Life Language Series for the elementary grades by 
the same authors. The materials for Grades VII and VIII have been enriched 
in content and in the variety of pupil activities, although the same general 
procedures have been followed. 

The authorship is most excellent; in fact, it seems an extravagant use of 
talent to place three such names on one language series since any one of these 
authors—Lyman, Johnson, or McGregor—would be accepted by the members 
of the profession as an authority in the field of English and would attract 
friendly consideration of the product. 

The authors state that in the preparation of the series they were guided by 
three key ideas—guidance, individualization, and socialization—all of which 


*R. L. Lyman, Roy Ivan Johnson, and A. Laura McGregor, Daily-Life Language 
Series: Guidance in Expression, pp. xviiit-398, $0.92; Effective Communication, pp. 
xviii+-430, $0.96; English in School, Home, and Community, pp. xvi+462, $1.20. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1935. 
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are significant in the junior high school. The series is described by the authors 
as a general language course, including usage, grammar, and oral and written 
expression. It is interesting to note how they have attempted to knit all the 
component parts of expression into a harmonious whole. To portray these inter- 
relationships naturally in a course of study is difficult, and even more difficult 
in textbooks, because one can never foretell the best method of presenting the 
materials in actual classroom situations. 

Each book of this set is organized into a series of chapters, from nineteen to 
thirty in number, each pertaining to a particular phase of expression. In certain 
chapters grammar predominates. For example, “The Sentence and Its Parts,” 
“Using Verbs in Sentences,” and “The Predicate Verb” are typical chapter 
headings. Other chapters relate to the so-called “functional centers” of expres- 
sion: “Using the Telephone,”’ “Messages by Mail,” “Story-telling,”’ and “Pre- 
paring Oral Reports.’’ The chapters, in turn, are divided into sections. For 
example, the chapter on “Using the Telephone” is divided into the following 
divisions: “A Useful Servant,” “Reading about the Telephone,” “Good Man- 
ners in Telephoning,”’ “Correct Form in Telephone Conversation,” ‘“Telephon- 
ing to a Friend,” “Speaking Clearly,’ and “‘A Personal Experience.” In practi- 
cally every chapter there is a section headed “Special Drills and Skills,” 
providing practice exercises in punctuation, capitalization, correct usage, using 
a dictionary, and the application of principles of grammar and expression which 
have been developed previously. Of necessity, the sequence of the activities is 
arbitrarily fixed, and the integration of the grammar, oral and written expression, 
and technical essentials, such as punctuation, capitalization, handwriting, spell- 
ing, and mechanics of speech, is left to the teacher. Grouping the material into 
large divisions might have made it possible to show better the relations between 
the different phases of the subject and to give the pupil a better perspective. 
Since there is a detailed table of contents and since the books are well indexed, 
a good teacher should not have great difficulty in varying the sequences by 
selecting the materials which suit the occasion at a particular time. Because the 
work in grammar is cumulative and there is definite provision for systematic 
review, this sequence should not be disturbed. 

A rather noteworthy feature in the physical makeup of the books is an 
attempt to reflect to the teacher certain suggestions concerning classroom organi- 
zation. At the beginning of the different sections in the chapters such phrases 
as the following are inserted in parentheses to suggest the purpose for which 
these sections are intended: Written assignment, Class study, Individual work, 
Reading aloud, Volunteer work, and Class discussion. These should prove to be 
helpful and, with other features, tend to guide the pupil in his study and make 
him increasingly independent in his work. 

Special aids and devices are provided for development of vocabulary, use of 
the dictionary, development of a feeling for phrasing, and development of 
effectiveness in sentence structure. Opportunities are afforded the pupil for 
discovery of his language needs, self-appraisal of achievement, and remedial 
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practice in terms of discovered needs. Above all, a most praiseworthy effort 
has been made to motivate the language activities so that the pupil will recognize 
and appreciate the value of a good command of the English language and really 
want to improve his expression ability. 

The various principles of grammar and expression are especially well devel- 
oped. Some of the illustrations have been written by junior high school pupils. 
These should be more appealing and provide more reliable standards than 
models written by adults. It would appear that even a larger amount of such 
material could have been used profitably. 

The authors wisely did not attempt to organize the language activities with 
respect to content. While such a plan is highly desirable in classroom procedures, 
such a detail must be worked out by the teacher in co-operation with the pupils 
as the lesson plans are made from day to day. The “center of interest’’ in social 
studies or science will govern the content to be used as the basis for conversation, 
oral or written reports, stories, floor talks, etc., but the language activities will 
be planned with reference to the technique in carrying on a conversation, 
writing a report, or telling a story. The authors evidently considered this very 
possibility since the procedure in preparing a social-studies report is clearly set 
forth as follows: “Step I. Gather information from many sources. Step II. 
Organize your information by making an outline. Step III. Write a first draft. 
Step IV. Correct the first draft. Step V. Make a finished copy” (English in 
School, Home, and Community, p. 164). This general procedure, together with 
the more detailed suggestions given, may be developed in relation to any definite 
subject of particular interest at the moment and may be referred to every time 
a similar task is assigned to the pupil until the technique is finally mastered. 
Thus, the authors have reflected the possibilities for correlating language with 
social studies but have wisely kept the language skills, not the content, prom- 
inent. 

In like manner, in the ninth-grade book language tasks have been planned 
with respect to educational and vocational guidance, correlation with the guid- 
ance program being demonstrated. Others have been worked out with relation 
to “Using English in the World of Business,” which may be correlated with the 
junior business course. Such illustrations should prove suggestive to the wide- 
awake teacher and yet offer latitude in working out the details of the program. 

The series reflects excellent scholarship. It represents new thought in a 
language program for modern schools. It presents more materials than could 
be used in any classroom situation. Best results will be obtained through 
intelligent use of the books by an able teacher who can select appropriate 
activities, plan their sequence, and indicate their natural relations to daily-life 
situations, 

VIRGIL STINEBAUGH 


DIRECTOR OF JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND CURRICULUM REVISION 
INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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A series of textbooks in health for elementary-school grades—Vigorous discussion 
has been carried on of late in health-education circles as to whether the attention 
of children should ever be focused on their health. The attitude of the authors 
of a recently published series of textbooks in health' is that children can be 
made health-conscious without being made health self-conscious, that they can 
be given a health consciousness which will enable them to make wise decisions 
in situations in which health is at stake without being made morbidly fearful 
that they may become ill. The specifically stated objectives of the authors are 
(z) to bring about a wholesome interest in health—an interest which will last 
beyond a child’s school years, (2) to help establish good health habits, and (3) 
to furnish the latest scientific information about health and disease. 

The series furnishes material for a continuous program in health instruction 
from Grade III through Grade VIII. Certain areas of the field of health knowl- 
edge are dealt with to some extent in every grade. Among these are food and 
nutrition, sleep, care of the teeth, care of the eyes, wholesome recreation, acci- 
dent prevention, and prevention of communicable diseases. In each grade 
special emphasis is put on some one topic. In the book designed for Grade VI, 
for example, there is an extended treatment of bacteria and their relation to 
health. Like most recent health books, this series deals with mental health as 
well as physical health. Nothing is done with sex education in the series, but a 
separate pamphlet concerning it has been prepared by the authors and is 
available on request. 

Each book of the series is organized into chapters, some of which may easily 
be combined into larger units of study. Each chapter contains several pages of 
text material. Each one also contains, in a section called “Things To Do,” 
suggestions for supplementary work. 

In practically every chapter of the first four books of the series, there is a 
section called “Questions Asked by Other Children.’’ The questions are related 
to the text immediately preceding them, but they are not based directly upon 
it. They serve to introduce the additional text material to be found in the 
answers. Each question is answered in a paragraph. The answers to the ques- 
tions do not follow the order of the questions. The reader therefore has the task 
of selecting the proper answer for each question. 

Each book of the series contains a glossary. The last four books also contain 
height and weight tables. 

In the first two books of the series much of the text material is given in the 
form of conversations between children and adults. In the remaining books the 
material is presented in straightforward expositional form. 


t W. W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, and Ruth M. Strang, Health and Growth Series: 
- Good Habits, pp. vit+-186, $0.60; Living Healthfully, pp. vit+186, $0.60; Wise Health 
Choices, pp. vi+-212, $0.72; Health Problems, pp. vit-230, $0.80; Adventures in Health, 
pp. vi+226, $0.80; Health Knowledge, pp. vi+-254, $0.80. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1935. 
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In the teachers’ guides which accompany the series, teachers are given some 
specific help with teaching techniques, but most of the space is devoted to 
helping teachers orient themselves in the health program as a whole. The 
extended curriculum studies underlying the series are outlined in considerable 
detail. Selected references for both teachers and pupils are included. 

The series has many commendable features. The books are attractive. They 
are well bound and well printed, and the illustrations, many of which are in 
color, are pleasing and serve their purposes satisfactorily. The text material is 
carefully graded; especial attention has been given to vocabulary. Although 
certain topics are handled in every grade, there is little monotonous repetition 
for the reason that the approach to a topic is made from a new angle each time 
and new phases of the topic are introduced or stressed. Throughout the series 
theories are stated as theories, not as facts. Although weight and height tables 
are included in the last four books of the series, care has been taken to avoid the 
rather common mistake of overemphasizing weight as an index of health. The 
point is clearly made that the weights of the tables are average, not optimum, 
weights. The authors are especially to be commended for taking into account 
the underprivileged child, not assuming that all children can follow easily all 
the health practices recommended. In accordance with their belief that system- 
atic and incidental teaching should be combined in a health program, the authors 
have so written the series that the separate chapters are sufficiently independent 
of one another to make possible a flexible program. A topic may be studied 
whenever the propitious moment arrives. 

Teachers who are constantly faced with the problem of individual differences 
in the matter of speed will doubtless wish that more of the “Things To Do” 
could be done in the classroom. As it is, most of them are suggestions for extra- 
class activities. The suggestions for experiments are meager and might well be 
increased in number. To an adult who expects an asterisk to refer to a footnote, 
the asterisks marking the new words are annoying. However, they will probably 
not annoy the young readers for whom the series is designed. 

All in all, the books should contribute in considerable measure to the reali- 
zation of the authors’ stated objectives. The books deserve careful examination 


by all who are interested in health education. 
BrErTHA M. PARKER 


An experimental study of a philosophy of science-teaching—Many problems 
relating to content and method used in teaching science to children in elementary 
schools have resulted from differences in points of view held by leaders in the 
field. As a result of a careful consideration of a large number of these issues, the 
author of a recent study concludes: 


t George W. Haupt, An Experimental A pplication of a Philosophy of Science Teaching 
in an Elementary School. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 633. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vi+-110. $1.50. 
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These various points of view have become crystallized into two distinct philosophies 
of science instruction for children. On the one hand, there is the proposal that experiences 
should be provided which permit of interpretation and explanation contributory to an 
understanding of ‘‘large generalizations.’’.... On the other hand, there is the assump- 
tion that young children are not capable of the kind of mental activity necessitated by 
the “‘large-generalization’’ type of aim and that therefore their experiences should con- 
sist mainly of observation [p. 12]. 


Haupt’s study was made to secure experimental data relating to the assump- 
tion made by the “generalization” type of philosophy, that is, that the applica- 
tion of this philosophy necessitates particular kinds of mental processes, that 
young children are capable of these mental processes, and that a practical 
continuous gradation of content can be effected. 

As a basis for this experimental study the author selected the learning: 
objective: “Green plants convert the energy of light into the energy of food 
and fuel.’’ Learning elements contributing to the development of this objective 
were derived through analysis of source materials and of papers on light written 
by a large number of children in elementary schools. By means of data from 
pre-instructional and post-instructional tests, composite conceptions relating to 
the objective were secured. These conceptions were grouped into units of vary- 
ing degrees of complexity, each of which contributed to an understanding of the 
objective and was developed through experiences of children. 

These data and the results of the experimental teaching present evidence 
that children at each grade level generalized in terms of their experiences, the 
generalizations at lower levels differing from those at higher levels by being less 
complex. The data also show how an objective makes possible elements of 
learning for presentation throughout a range of grade levels. 

This timely study presents the first experimental data showing how the 
“generalization” type of philosophy may function in developing a continuous 
integrated science program in elementary schools. The results, however, are 
limited to the experimental study of one learning objective. Other studies 
should be made to extend and verify the results of this investigation. Working 
out problems through research will exert an important influence in bringing to 
a focus emphases held by leaders in the field and, at the same time, indicate lines 
of attack on problems of science in elementary schools. 


FLORENCE G. BILLIc 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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